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gentlemen. But our silence will be of no avail. The 
truth is out, at least if we may trust the Advance of 
Chicago, which quotes the Boston Transcript as saying 
that ‘‘one of those credited with a leading part in this 
selection is President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard.” Dr. 
Gordon had deprecated the condition of things when 
Massachusetts was dependent upon Princeton, and 
Union, and Hartford to furnish her with Congregational 
ministers. But the Advance sees no gain to the cause in 
the new movement. The editor says: ‘‘We see that Dr. 
Gordon’s new hope for the painful situation in which 
Massachusetts has become involved is linked with the 
fact that the man selected as the leader of this hope was 
chosen largely at the suggestion of the chief Unitarian of 
the country. But surely our Massachusetts churches 
have not come to this, that Unitarians are to choose their 
theological professors for them. Pitiful as the dependency 
complained of by Dr. Gordon seems, yet it is vastly better 
than dependency upon Unitarianism.’’ 


Fd 


ProF. PERCIVAL LOWELL in a recent lecture in Bos- 
ton described the well-known process by which, through 
the collision of worlds or suns, nebule, are formed. As 
an apt illustration he described what might happen in 
the course of a hundred million years to our solar system 
if some one of the dark bodies which are roaming in space 
should come our way. It must be a dark body if it comes 
within any calculable time, because the blazing suns are too 
far away. Now and then a new star suddenly appears, 
or a small star increases in splendor as a result of such a 
collision, and then a new process of evolution begins. 
The yellow papers. immediately seized upon this sensa- 
tion and made scare headlines announcing a prophecy 
by Prof. Lowell with the comforting statement that we 
should have fourteen years’ notice. 


ed 


Ir has been the custom of the American National 
Conference to import now and then Englishmen to preach 
the sermon before the Conference. In this way there 
came to us Clayden, Armstrong, and Herford. Addresses 
and essays have also been given by Englishmen; for 
instance, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Rev. J. Page Hopps, 
Prof. Estlin Carpenter, and others. This year the British 
National Conference returns the compliment, and has 
invited Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the American 
Unitarian Association, to give the sermon before the 
Triennial Conference which meets in Bolton, April 20-23. 
Now that steamers are bringing our conferences within 
five days’ journey of each other, we may some day bring 
about a coalition which will be a prophecy of that larger 
federation when the governments of the English-speaking 
countries shall unite for mutual benefit, support, and the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. Dr. Eliot will 
carry with him the good wishes of all our people when he 
sails for England, and, while there, will represent our cause 
with dignity and persuasive speech. 
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THERE are in the United States hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children who are defective or delin- 
quent mentally, morally, or socially. These people have 
to be helped, strengthened, instructed, and cared for by 
those more fortunate, who are wiser, stronger, and 
healthier than they. But one thing of great importance 
should be borne in mind by all who are ambitious to 
serve their fellow-men. ‘This country is not a prison; it 
is not a hospital; it is not an insane asylum; it is not an 
institution for the feeble-minded, nor a reformatory for 
inebriates and criminals. It is the home of many millions 
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of people who, above the average of the other inhabitants 
of the planet, are healthy in body, robust in mind, ambi- 
tious to work, and able to achieve things worth while. 
The preaching that proceeds upon the theory that most 
of our fellow-creatures are or ought to be in poorhouses, 
prisons, and hospitals is of little avail, because it does 
not reach the people preached about, and does not interest 
those who are living in an atmosphere of virtue and good 


health. 
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ELSEWHERE Rey. C. W. Wendte announces the pro- 
gramme for the first session of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, to be held in Philadelphia beginning 
April 27. This is an offshoot of the International Council 
held.in Boston eighteen months ago. Many have helped, 
but the result has been achieved by the limitless energy 
and zeal of the secretary. This congress is not founded 
in hostility to any religious body or movement, but has 
been called in order to afford liberals who have at heart 
the welfare of their fellow-men an opportunity to express 
themselves and to take counsel together in regard to some 
of the great questions affecting modern life. It is not yet 
a movement of large bodies, but, if success attends it, 
there may follow some sort of working union and harmony 
between all liberal religious bodies which have a common 
aim and can work by similar methods. 
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Dr. GorDON of Boston made recently a good point 
similar to one made several years ago by Dr. Donald. 
The prosperous and successful church, both men have 
said, is the one that brings together the strong, wise, and 
good men in the community and unites them for service 
to one another and to the public. They are influential 
because they are wise and strong. Dr. Donald said that 
the church had been weakened by directing the attention 
too much to the interests of those that were morally or 
physically defective, and making the church an eleemosy- 
nary institution rather than an agency for the achieving 
of great results in the life of the community. 


The National Conference. 


Last week the definite announcement was made that 
the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches will be held in Chicago, beginning the 27th 
of September next. The time for deliberation and 
discussion in regard to the matter is past: the time for 
action has come. As the secretary said last week, there 
has been an increasing number of members of the Con- 
ference who have asked to have the meeting held some- 
where near the centre of population. The number of 
persons making this request has not been large, but they 
who made it are interested in the progress and spread 
of Unitarianism and believe that the National Conference 
may be made a more efficient agency for missionary work 
by taking it somewhere west of the Middle States. This 
of course means a total change in the character of the 
Conference, unless we can preserve the features which have 
made it hitherto unique among denominational meetings. 

We have never believed that the reasoning of these 
friends was sound, because it seemed to us the premises 
were not well chosen. The case of the Congregational 
Council, for instance, is in no sense parallel, and for our 
purposes a meeting of the size and character of one of 
those councils would be a lamentable failure. They 
are called for special purposes and correspond to the 
business meetings of our Conference. Other comparisons 
we hold furnish no premises from which we can draw an 
argument in favor of the change determined upon. The 
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present writer has attended every Conference since the 
first meeting called for organization in April, 1865. That 
was a small, enthusiastic, brilliant meeting which had 
great results. It could never be repeated. The second 
meeting was held the next year in Syracuse, N.Y., 
with an attendance of about three hundred and fifty. 
Because there was a great theological battle fought 
there, the meeting was intensely interesting to those 
who attended and to those who read about it. But the 
decision, quickly arrived at, was that the next meeting 
must be held nearer the centre not of the population of 
the United States, but of the Unitarian population of 
the country. Meetings were thereafter held alternately 
in New York and Boston, with an attendance of from four 
to seven hundred. By the suggestion of Charles Lowe, 
then secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
the council of the Conference sent the present writer, 
then secretary of the Conference, to Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., to see what arrangements could be made for 
a meeting there. The proprietors of the United States 
Hotel agreed to take the delegates at reduced rates if 
an attendance of five hundred could be guaranteed. Plans 
were made, the meeting appointed, and twenty-three 
hundred enthusiastic Unitarians assembled and over- 
crowded the largest place of meeting that was at their 
disposal. Conditions have so changed in that place 
that it seems no longer desirable to hold meetings there. 
Other plans have been made. One session was held 
in Philadelphia, which, excepting for the great, public 
evening meetings, with celebrated orators on the plat- 
form, drew together very small numbers. Thus far, 
excepting those at Atlantic City, some of the most 
successful meetings have been held in Washington. 

It should be understood by all concerned that a meeting 
in Chicago, or at any place west of Buffalo, which does 
not greatly exceed in numbers, influence, and power 
any local conference ever held in any of the Western 
departments, will be for the National Conference a con- 
spicuous failure. Ample provision has been made for 
holding the meetings next September, and for the social 
events which always accompany them. Now, to use 
these facilities with profit and credit to the Conference 
and the churches, our parishes east of Buffalo must at 
oyce take the matter into consideration and begin to 
provide for the expenses of their ministers and the 
sending of men and women as lay delegates who will 
fitly represent them. All this should be attended to 
before the summer vacation begins, that the names of 
the delegates may be published early in the Christian 
Register. 

Upwards of two thousand dollars will be required for 
the expenses of the Conference. Let it be taken for 
granted that this money cannot be raised on the spot 
unless there is a large and enthusiastic delegation present 
from the East. Instead of waiting for pledges to be 
made on the floor of the Conference, it is desirable that 
the various churches in appointing their delegates should 
also indicate the amount that they are willing to con- 
tribute for the expenses of the Conference. The pro- 
gramme has not yet been announced, but it is to be taken 
for granted that it is well on the way, and that a list of 
persons and events will soon be published to excite the 
interest of our people. We propose to do all in our 
power to make this meeting a success. We should like 
to make it such a triumphant success that we, and all 
who are of our way of thinking in regard to the Conference, 
should be ashamed of our little faith and lack of con- 
fidence in our people. 

But in order to bring about this cheerful result what 
is called esprit de corps must be cultivated in our ranks 
to an unusual degree. If we are to make a respectable 
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showing to the world, our laymen and ministers must 
plan to go to Chicago because they ought to go, and 
because, if they do not give their personal attention to 
this matter, the result will be injurious to our cause and 
to them a matter of personal chagrin. Chicago is a city 
well worth seeing, and in September, on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, the climate is delightful. We do not 
know any seaside resort to be preferred to it. Those 
who remember the White City will find many of the 
admirable results of that great exposition in the build- 
ings and museums which attest the public spirit and 
high culture of the leading men and women of the city. 


The Bread of Life. 


George Herbert, in one of the loveliest of his poems, 
speaks in gentle vein of unrest and weariness casting 
the rich and worldly upon the breast of God. But 
religion has its own deceptions and illusions, may prove 
a last resort for the decrepit worldling, as when the great 
French ladies of a former time, worn out by dissipation, 
sought a spiritual retreat to offer to the Almighty an 
unacceptable remnant discarded elsewhere. 

That the world is a snare and great riches a deception, 
bringing emptiness and ennui in their train, is a con- 
soling thought to some people who know not certain 
phases of the world and never have or are likely to 
possess riches. It satisfies the interior need of com- 
pensation that evens human conditions and deals out a 
just portion to each one of us. But it will not do to 
generalize too broadly as to certain classes of people, for 
our concealed envy and jealousy may lead us to adopt 
But no doubt a life of 
externality and vain show becomes in the end a sham, 
a mere play-acting existence, a shallow round of motions 
and gestures that lead to extreme weariness and the 
mad desire to awaken fresh emotions or excesses in 
natures that have lost the secret of pure and spontaneous 
feeling. 

We all try at times to live by bread alone. There 
is no saint or visionary who does not at moments drop 
to that lower level of feeling. There is not one perhaps 
who may not be taken on the side of vanity, may not be 
dazzled by the gauds and splendors of the world. But in 
the uncorrupted heart the cry for food of God is uncon- 
querable. It is the earnest of that part of us that cannot 
perish, the proof of immortality. Jesus preached the 
bread of life and the kingdom of God, but he did not tell us 
of what the one consists or where the other is to be 
found. ‘hese are his secrets revealed to those who hun- 
ger after righteousness and whose souls are pure and 
innocent like unto a little child. He spoke to this deep 
human need, this unquenchable hunger and thirst that 
make men human. 

We are told that he uttered words against the rich. 
But we may be sure his condemnation was not of riches, 
but of the complacent selfsatisfaction that makes them 
a bed of down and lulls to sleep the higher nature. 
There were rich men who bade him welcome to their 
feasts, and he attended without hesitation, not repulsing 
his hosts with Puritanical savagery and rebuke, but enter- 
ing with benign charity into their joys. Never did he 
cast a shadow on the simple pleasures of life. Home, the 
family, happy wedlock, the love of little children,—all 
were sacred to him. Doubtless he heard worldly talk. 
The publicans may have discussed their business before 
him, the sinners may have spoken after their kind, He 
came not among them to denounce and condemn as he 
sat at meat with them: he came to awaken a divine 
hunger, to stir the deep places of the torpid nature, to 
teach them of the interior life that means union with God, 
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Mystics of all times have striven to impart this knowl- 
edge to the world, but it is like the secret of a society 
where the password is given only, to the initiate. Where 
is the truth of this mystic union to be found, and is it 
indeed a reality or, as some would have us believe, a 
delusion ?,z, How does it affect life and flow out into 
action? May it be experienced in the world as well as 
in the cloister, and by what sign may its presence be 
known? Jesus was not a cloistered soul. He estab- 
lished no monastery, but a simple, open brotherhood. 
He did not advise his followers to shut themselves away 
from the world and practise needless austerities. He 
did not preach the convent for women or forbid wife- 
hood and motherhood. He did exclude himself at times 
and seek solitude in lonely places, and by example 
taught that quiet periods of removal are necessary for 
the rekindling of the inner glow of life, the feeding of the 
hungry soul with the bread of life. Now we find that 
much of the unrest, the deep-seated dissatisfaction with 
the life of our time, is its excessive movement and noise. 
Those who would live deeply, sacredly, cannot sit for- 
ever at the worldly feast until healthy appetite dis- 
appears and loathing takes its place, without losing 
the power of renewal that comes from retirement, where 
the door is shut and the soul is alone with God. What 
takes place in that retirement is the sacred possession of 
each soul that seeks the highest and holiest communion. 
Without such periods we lose the power of reflection and 
of self-judgment,—that humble and penitent adjust- 
ment to the higher relations of being, that weighing of 
what we are and what we ought to be, and, above all, 
the power of prayer. 

The secret lies in humility. If we put away all as- 
sumption of knowledge and wisdom, if we are simply 
receptive and waiting souls, God will find that door 
standing open to our hearts and consciences, and he will 
enter in. It is sad to be so withered by faithlessness 
and scepticism as to lose the childlike road where we see 
the prints of the great Master’s feet going before us. 
Condition matters not, wealth or poverty, the life of 
ease, the life of toil, privation or luxury, if we have the 
trusting and believing heart, the knowledge that God 
will feed us with the bread of life, if we long for that 
nourishment and are uncorrupted in the secret places 
of the soul. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Our Seed Catalogue for 1909. 


In the month of February, in his famous ‘‘Almanak,” 
the immortal Josh Billings made the following entry :— 

‘‘Now iz the time to putt in some limer Beens ef it 
dont seem to wetish.”’ 

There was a spirit of thrift and forehandedness in 
such an injunction which was worthy of emulation. 
What is more delightful at this season of the year than 
to plant lima beans in the imagination? If one had to 
spend the month of February in solitary confinement 
and could have but a single book to ponder, would it not 
be a flamboyant seed catalogue? When the sleet is 
beating against the windows and the branches are rat- 
tling outside, what a joy it is to turn the pages of a real 
riotous seed catalogue that storms the human mind with 
its lawless prodigality of horticultural impossibilities! 
It is in February that the haggard victim of a sedentary 
life contracts the bucolic fever and lays his plans to 
return to Mother Earth and luxuriate in the care-free 
manipulation of Nature’s forces. As a rule the fever 
runs its course by the time the thermometer registers 
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go in”the"shade, for by that time he is convinced that it 
is easier to work his imagination than the muscles of his 
back. I know one enthusiastic February horticulturist 
who thus evolves the most bewildering array of rare and 
beautiful flowers and vegetables. He walks among 
them and enjoys their fragrance and feels that sense of 
freedom and endless rest which they only can know who 
appreciate the blessings of the seed catalogue. Some- 
times this delightful spell extends from February to 
May when he actually proceeds to realize some of his 
February ideals and doffs his coat and delves. It is 
not until October that he learns how much of an idealist 
he has been, for then he generally beholds only a single 
mullein stalk growing where he wrought in May, on whose 
withered spike a blue jay perches, crying ‘‘Tjee! Tjee!” 

But there are two kinds of seed catalogues,—the ter- 
restrial and the celestial,—and just now the secretary, 
with the advice and consent of the Programme Committee, 
is preparing the latter. It will be ready in May, and it 
will set before those who propose to cultivate a little 
garden of the Lord a charming variety of annuals, bien- 
nials, and perennials to be distributed during Anniversary 
Week. 

Owing to the increasing accessibility of Boston, it will 
be possible this year to provide an unusually large and 
varied supply of the highest grade stock carefully selected 
by painstaking growers. Special attention is called to 
the Wicksiora Francisca. It is indigenous to New Eng- 
land, but has within recent years become extinct in this 
region, reappearing in Indiana, where it grows with almost 
tropical luxuriance. 

The Simonsata Clevelandalis is known for its steady and 
graceful efflorescence; while, if any one desires a reliable 
deep-rooting perennial for permanent utility, he should 
secure the Shicerahs Optimisticum. There will be 
several varieties of the Dulcetana Cantabrigia, which is 
hardy as far north as Ipswich. From the Pacific coast 
we anticipate something new belonging to the Nis 
Palo Alto family, and from the South a fine consignment 
of the Methodtsthewasa Multiflora. Several of our most 
skilful horticulturists are preparing to bring a beautiful 
collection of rare palms, and olives, while we continue 
to keep up our regular, standard varieties of Amestana 
Grandtflora, Everblooming Haleorium, and radiant Colly- 
eropus Polyanthus. There will be provided a goodly 
quantity of the fine old-fashioned St. Johnswort which, 
when steeped and taken freely, will cure the severest 
attacks of Ephemeralitis, stimulating moral courage 
and imparting an ecstatic sense of immortality. 

The Jaynesisca Nimrodonia has for many years been 
noted in these parts for its great profusion of brilliant 
blossoms. It is one of the first of our native plants to 
start in the spring, especially along the banks of trout 
brooks and in mountain thickets. We shall offer this 
year a fresh supply of this vigorous and attractive 
perennial. 

No one should come to the May anniversaries this 

year without being prepared to take away several slips 
of our Serviscum Socialis;—an improved perennial, 
blossoming all the year round and putting on new leaves 
as occasions require. Under the expert management of 
Mr. Forbes we are confident of meeting an unusual 
demand for this rare creation. The number of new 
specimens to be brought out this season will please the 
eyes of all, but we cannot at present give more than the 
briefest suggestion of what may be anticipated. 
f It may be well right here to caution delegates and 
visitors not to clutter up the hall with bouquets to throw 
at the executive officers of the Association. It will be 
noticed in the forthcoming catalogue that the exhibition 
itself will be quite overpowering. 
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Let the people who are interested in the cultivation of 
Religion by methods of sanity and wisdom make their 
plans to be present. When the grand distribution is 
_ Over, may every intellectual and spiritual hamper be 
filled with seed promises of rich harvests to come. May 
every solitary place be glad and sing for joy, and every 
desert be made to blossom as the rose; and, asa result 
of our sermons and services, our addresses, our con- 
ferences, and our discussions, may the cause we cherish 
receive such a renewed impulse that every part of the 
country during the coming year shall feel its influence, 
entertaining higher ideals and doing better work than 
ever before. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


INDICATIONS that the coming extraordinary session 
of Congress, which was called on March 6 by President 
Taft, to meet next Monday, will furnish an opportunity 
for action on legislative measures which failed of en- 
actment in the closing hours of the Sixtieth Congress, 
were not wanting at the beginning of the week. Among 
the new bills which will receive attention will be one 
providing for a change in the date of the presidential 
inauguration to a later time in the year. The plan 
to remove the quadrennial national festival from the 
hazards of weather conditions such as made the begin- 
ning of Mr. Taft’s administration memorable in more 
senses than one, is believed to be assured of success so 
far as the federal legislature is concerned. Another 
issue which will be advanced is the ship subsidy bill, 
which was defeated in the House on March 2 after it had 
been passed by the Senate. 
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AN obstacle to the movement for public control of 
railroad rates was interposed by the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Missouri last Monday, when that tribunal 
declared void the State laws which fixed a maximum 
passenger fare of two cents a mile and a maximum rate 
on freight. The court found that the legislation which 
had been put upon the statute books of Missouri was 
confiscatory, thus sustaining the contention of the rail- 
road corporations, which set forth that under the statutes 
they could conduct their business only at a heavy loss 
to their stockholders. ‘The Missouri case is the first upon 
which a ruling has been obtained of a series that have 
been brought in other States where legislatures have 
attempted to impose limits upon the charges that com- 
mon carriers may make. The contest in Missouri, how- 
ever, is by no means ended, as the State has announced 
its intention to obtain the passage of fresh legislation 
that shall meet the requirements of the federal tri- 
bunals. in 


THE achievement of definite results in the direction of 
individual liberty in Russia was announced to the world 
at the beginning of the week, when the cable conveyed 
the information from St. Petersburg that the czar had 
ordered a material modification of the present methods 
of dealing with sedition or persons accused of sedition. 
Under the new order of things the activities of the courts- 
martial will be limited to extreme cases, and all ordinary 
procedures under the law will be carried on in the civil 
courts. The interesting feature of the relaxation of 
the rigors of the repressive system is contained in the 
fact that it was effected at the suggestion of M. Khom- 
yakoff, the president of the Douma, who recently pre- 
sented tofthe czar the universal grievance among liber- 
als that the empire, despite its pretensions to a modi- 
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fied form of ‘parliamentarism, was ruled by the military 
as it had been before the Douma became a part of the 
machinery of government. 


WASHINGTON and Pekin are observing with lively 
interest the efforts of the Russian foreign office to regu- 
late the situation at Harbin, where the administration 
of the Russian railroad threatens to cause an international 
crisis by adhering to its determination to perpetuate its 
political control to the exclusion of the Chinese. The 
administration of the railroad is vested in the Russian 
ministry of finance, which finds itself at odds upon the 
issue with the ministry of foreign affairs. In response 
to a recent protest from Pekin, seconded by the moral 
sympathy of the state department at Washington, M. 
Izvolsky, the minister of foreign affairs, laid a project 
before his colleague, the minister of finance, for the 
settlement of the controversy by a modification of the 
Russian attitude at Harbin. It is believed that an 
agreement between the conflicting ministries will be 
reached by the aid of an inter-ministeral commission 
which will take up the matter and point out a solution 
of the present difficulties. 


wt 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the general elections in 
Italy last Sunday, which resulted in the confirmation 
of the Giolitti administration in power, was the general 
participation of the Clericals in the contest at the polls 
for the first time since 1870. The termination of the 
long period of abstention of the church party from a 
direct part in the political life of the monarchy is the 
result of the influence of Pope Pius X., who last year 
pointed out to the supporters of the Vatican, in its con- 
troversy with the Quirinal, that their duty, as Catholics 
and as Italians, was to go to the urns and deposit their 
votes. Incidentally, it is worthy of note that the gen- 
eral acceptance of the pontiff’s advice failed to exert 
any decisive effect upon the election, so far as the anti- 
clerical complexion of the new chamber is concerned. 
The government of Italy remains secular and anti- 
clerical, just as it would have been if the Clericals had 
continued to absent themselves from{the voting places. 


& 


THE cabinet at Vienna made a carefully calculated 
move in the direction of a definition of the issues between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia, when it presented a note 
at Belgrade last Monday, informing the Servian govern- 
ment of Austria’s pacific intentions and requesting 
Servia to outline specifically its purposes with regard to 
the conflict that has arisen out of the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Baron von Aehrenthal thus 
made it incumbent upon the Servian foreign office to 
inform Austria what Servia’s grievances are and what 
concessions the latter country would regard as an ade- 
quate compensation for the territorial expansion of its 
powerful neighbor. The issuance of the note was a 
master-stroke of diplomacy, inasmuch as it placed Ser- 
via, for the time being, in the light of being the power 
that is troubling the peace of Europe. At the same 
time the event furnished additional proof of the theory 
that Austria-Hungary can ill afford to let the situation 
drift much longer in its present indefinite state. 


st 


SERVIA, on the other hand, is in no hurry to comply 
with the invitation of her commercial and political op- 
pressor across the Danube. Belgrade is well content to 
prolong a quarrel which cannot fail to affect the loyalty 
of a large Slavic population in Austria, if it does not em- 
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broil Baron Aehrenthal in some unforeseen conflict with 
Russia. The Austrian foreign office, however, has 
adopted means to accelerate action at the Servian capital, 
by the announcement that Austria will decline to take 
up the negotiation of a commercial treaty with Servia 
until the latter country shall have done its part to settle 
the pending controversy. As the present Austro- 
Servian commercial treaty expires at the end of this 
month, and Austria is the chief—it might almost be 
said the sole—purchaser of Servian products, it will be 
seen that the diplomatic advantages of the controversy 
in its latest phase lie overwhelmingly in favor of the 
great empire in its duel with the small and almost bank- 
rupt kingdom. 


Brevities, 


Destroy all the roses in the world, and even Burbank 
could not create a new one. 


He who has no rational prejudices is a person without 
training in morals and never to be trusted. 


To root out child labor we must banish the greed of 
the employer and the duplicity of the parents. 


Many of the distressing conditions of child life are due 
to the eagerness of the parents to make money as rapidly 
as possible. 


No landlord should be permitted to open for tenants 
any room, apartment, or dwelling not sufficiently pro- 
vided with light, air, water, and drainage. 


Civilized nations no longer carry off works of art as 
the spoils of war excepting when war is waged against 
an “‘uncivilized nation,” like China, for instance. 


The editor tries to keep in mind all parts of the country 
and our readers in foreign lands, but some of our cor- 
respondents write as if our horizon was not wider than 
that of Greater Boston. 


Intellect can hide itself behind the grotesque face of 
Socrates or the high-bred features of Goethe. Similar 
traits of character may be associated with the lofty stat- 
ure of Abraham Lincoln or the diminutive form of Lord 
Roberts. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Woman Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The very pertinent letter of a ‘‘Woman Minister’ in 
the Register of February 18 called to mind a few words 
I thought of saying ‘“‘in memoriam”’ on the passing to 
spirit life of Rev. Mary H. Graves. She was the minister 
of our society for one brief year; and, not underrating 
the value of any man’s preaching, I wish to repeat to the 
readers of the Christian Register what has always been 
my expression when occasion occurred,—I realized more 
uplifting, inspiring influence from her services than from 
those of any other before or since that time. For the 
time being, they raised me out of the ruts of daily busi- 
ness in which I was then toiling, into an atmosphere 
clear, sweet, and pure. She was highly appreciated 
here every way and won our hearts, and it seems much 
to be regretted that she lacked the physical strength and 
vigor needed to continue the work of the ministry. 


A. A. R. 
BARABOO, WIs. 
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The Caravan. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


“My sovereign lord,” I fondly plead 
(The Sultan is my truest friend), 
“Let me be chosen first to ride 
Before thy ‘caravan, to lead 

Thy pageant to the desert’s end. 
Am IJ not faithful, true, and tried ?’’ 


My sovereign answered yea nor nay, 
But slowly turned on me to smile. 
“My kingdom hath full many gates; 
I know not which be chosen—stay 
And watch beside me for a while— 
He often serveth best who waits.” 


I waited; all about me went 
The toilers of the field and town, 
The dusky seamen-from abroad; 
And dwellers of the shifting tent. 
When wearying, I laid me down, 
It was to sleep upon my sword. 


Then in the silence as I lay 

The caravan in splendor came 
Sweeping across the star-lit sands, 
Camel and chariot and they 

Who serve beneath the Sultan’s name 
In alien tribes and distant lands. 


In silence came, in silence sped. 

I, sleeper on the naked sword, 
Waking, behold the sable sky, 

The trampled sand, tinsel, and shred 
Of ribbon—I who for my lord 
Would lead the caravan or die. 


“© sovereign Master, answer pray! 
Did’st know I waited but thy word 
xreat deeds to do,—thy praise to win?” 
The Sultan answers yea nor nay, 

But smiles to see me break my sword 
And with the beggars enter in. 


Healers from Dreamland. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


‘‘No, there is nothing radically wrong with him: he 
only needs rest.’’ So said the doctor to the anxious 
mother; and then, turning to his patient, Ernest Mott- 
ram, he continued, ‘‘You have holidays now; go away 
and have a thorough change of air and scene; leave your 
mathematical books behind, and don’t bother about 
anything.” 

His instructions were carried out, in so far that Ernest 
went to the seaside with his mother and obediently 
refrained from the study of books. 

He was a teacher of mathematics, and his chief interest 
was the working out of mathematical problems. In 
the course of his investigations he had hit on an idea 
which he thought might be turned to practical account; 
andlit was the working out of this idea, added to his duties 
as a teacher, that was blamed for the collapse which had 
befallen him at the end of the summer term. But, if 
the doctor had lived constantly with Ernest, he might 
have seen that the cause lay deeper; viz., in Ernest’s 
utter inability to rest. He was not one of ‘those people 
who are lost when removed from their ordinary work: 
on the contrary, he had an unusual number of hobbies, 
besides taking a serious interest in politics, loving music, 
delighting in pictures, and enjoying good literature. But 
he worked at whatever he did; he could never lie fallow, 
letting himself be played on by things from without; 
and so, while honestly trying to follow out the doctor’s 
instructions, he never really gave his mind a rest. Into 
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his violin playing he threw his whole soul, and at last his 
mother locked the instrument away, because, she said, 
after spending an evening in playing, he always came 
down the next morning with even blacker lines than 
usual under his eyes. He was bored by any novels lighter 
than Meredith’s: the only game he cared for was chess. 
If he went for a walk, he puzzled over the geological 
formation of the country or its past history. In one 
respect, however, his mother did flatter herself he had 
improved. One of his chief troubles had been insomnia. 
At home he had lain awake, night after night, till 5 or 
6 A.M., driven nearly distracted by a neighboring church 
clock, which chimed the quarters, his mind helplessly 
roving over all the problems that man’s evil genius has 
ever set. But, when he came to the seaside, away from 
the dreadful clock, he went to sleep sooner, and his 
mother laid ‘‘the flattering unction to’’ her ‘‘soul” 
that her son was really progressing; for Ernest did not 
tell her that sometimes sleep now brought terrors that 
were worse than wakefulness, nor did he confide to her 
his perplexity at finding that, even when he could recall 
no dreams, he woke up more tired than when he went to 
bed. 

He might well be perplexed, for he had never, with 
Vergil, visited the gates of Sleep. He did not see the 
black, hideous forms that haunted his pillow and de- 
lighted themselves in his torture, emerge from the Ivory 
Gate*; nor could he know how, on those nights he be- 
lieved to be dreamless, figures walked out from the Gate 
of Horny} and explained to him the mathematical problems 
he had been trying to solve. It is true that the next day 
the solutions would come into his mind, as it were, un- 
bidden, but he never connected this with his feelings on 
first awaking. ‘These dreams from the Horn Gate were 
not malignant like the others. It was their delight to 
help. Many an anxious old lady had they cheered by 
showing her where to find her lost dog or cat; many a 
child had they saved from trouble at school by whisper- 
ing in its ear a forgotten date, or explaining to it a puz- 
zling arithmetical process; and so it was with the in- 
tention of doing Ernest a service that they visited him. 
Nevertheless, they would have killed him or driven him 
distracted, had they not been, prevented by other deni- 
zens of Dreamland. 

It is not only the hideous black spectres. that dwell 
behind the Ivory Gate. There are also lovely white- 
clad dreams who make their home there, and whose 
special mission it is to soothe the sick. Just about the 
time when Ernest broke down, these kindly dreams had 
been absent from their home; for there was an epidemic 
of influenza, as well as several cases of other illness, so 
they had spent all their time in flitting from one sick bed 
to another, carrying out their ministry of calming and 
healing. But at last the epidemic became less prevalent, 
and the white-robed dreams were able to rest till night- 
time behind the Ivory Gate. It was then that, just as 
they were about to fly forth on their nocturnal mission, 
they saw the hideous spectres, with whom they waged 
constant war, starting on their cruel errand. The white- 
robed ones sallied out in a body and flashed their glorious 
light in the faces of the foe, who retired, blinded by the 
splendor. Then the victors caught sight of the forms 
emerging from the Gate of Horn, and when they saw 
whither they were going, flew with all their speed and 
had no difficulty in reaching Ernest’s bed before the 
walkers could arrive. The gentle rustle of their wings 
affected him with a delicious drowsiness, so that it was 
not long before, brooding over him and whispering sooth- 
jung sounds in his ear, they had lulled him into a sweet 


* Whence, according to Vergil, false dreams come. 
+. Whence, as Vergil says, true dreams come. 
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slumber. He awoke the next morning, feéling really 
rested and refreshed, and the improvement continued, 
for the white dreams came night after night, first merely 
soothing him, then showing him glimpses of hazy loveli- 
ness or making soft vague music in his ear; then, as he 
grew better, venturing to show him definite visions of 
a fair country, with trees and flowers lovelier than the 
loveliest known in the waking world; a sea, now blue as 
the heaven and smooth as glass, now majestic with 
towering waves which work no destruction; a sky, now 
of Italian clearness, now adorned with English sunset 
clouds, now lighted by the moon and studded with stars; 
the whole scene pervaded by ‘‘the light that never was 
on land or sea.” 

And, somehow, Ernest found himself dwelling on these 
visions during the day; simply gazing at them as they 
came before his mind’s eye, without investigating them 
or questioning their nature; and by degrees he went on 
to take pleasure in just watching real things too,—the 
lights in a landscape, the advancing and receding waves, 
the labors of the reapers, and the other things about him; 
and he found that this not only enabled him to do better 
the little work now permitted him, but that he learned no 
less in these so-called ‘‘idle’’ hours than in the hours of 
labor. And, lest he should forget this when his holiday 
was over, the white-robed dreams gave way, on the last 
night before he left the seaside, to a figure which issued 
from the Gate of Horn and repeated to him the wise 
caution of Wordsworth :— 

“The eye it cannot choose but see, 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 


Our bodies feel where’er they be 
Against or with our will. 


‘Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress, 
‘That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking?” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A Practical School. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is well to take notice of those influences and move- 
ments for public good which often, through modesty or 
reticence, grow for a long time without attracting atten- 
tion, and yet are the hidden springs of private morality 
and civic virtue. ‘The work thus performed is the work 
that tells in the time of need when the tests of character 
are applied, and the right man is earnestly prayed for to 
fillan emergency. The formative agencies that lead to 
good citizenship, to duty wisely and nobly performed, are 
not all to be found in our schools and colleges. The 
humblest labor may prove an educative force. “The work- 
shop, the factory, the farm, may be incentives to mental 
and moral growth. 

In one of the great metropolitan hotels a system of 
education has been set up, and indeed has been in progress 
for some years among the workers of the boiler room, 
the engine room, the electrical department, that well 
deserves study and attention. Far down under the 
street and the pavement where the machinery is thump- 
ing and throbbing all the day and night is held this unique 
academy, which seems to have been invented by the 
chief engineer, and has been carried by him to a fine suc- 
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It takes up the unskilled youth or boy when he enters 
the lowest grade of the power plant, as floor washer, 
coal passer, or what not, and for five years carries him 
through the courses of instruction in the machinist and 
engineering departments until he emerges as a graduate 
with a certificate from the hotel management testifying 
that he is a competent engineer’s apprentice ready to 
pass an examination for a licensed engineer. 

The text-books used are selected with great care to 
forward both the moral and mental training of the pupils. 
Just now study has turned on the lives of great Americans 
as an inspiration and help, and the centenary of Lincoln’s 
birth is furnishing a theme of great interest for these 
students of the power plant. There are men of many 
nationalities in this unique school, perhaps a dozen in 
all, including Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, and even 
Turks, some of whom are just learning to speak English 
with fluency. The aim of the school is to inculcate the 
principles as well as the practice of the trades the pupils 
are to pursue; to teach at first hand, not formally, but by 
precept and example; and to inculcate the moral verities 
which form the basis of all good work. If honesty and 
ambition is the motto, it means a worthy ambition 
to attain to higher capabilities, and a larger place for 
their exercise, and honesty that is simple and direct, and 
not evasive and tricky. 

The principal rules of conduct which must be sub- 
scribed to, posted up in the engine room, are honesty, 
truthfulness, willingness to learn, strict sobriety, willing- 
ness to help one’s fellow employees, punctuality in atten- 
dance to duty, industry, obedience to orders, and no 
shielding of another whose actions are detrimental to 
the interest of employers. A record-book is kept where 
all complaints of one workman against another are entered, 
and may be answered by the accused in writing. Such 
charges cannot be made except to the chief engineer, the 
head of the school in person, and this is found an ad- 
mirable means of lessening the number of such charges. 

In the power plant instruction is given by a man who 
has himself worked up through most of the lower grades. 
The teaching is direct and at first hand in all departments, 
though work in mathematics is occasionally given out to 
be done at home. As the object of the school is to enable 
men to rise and secure better positions, the hotel neces- 
sarily loses some of its advanced workers. But the 
object is larger and wider than personal interest, and 
there are doubtless always men and boys who need to 
be taught, standing ready to fill up the gaps. This spirit 
of unselfishness marks the movement as unique and even 
beautiful. The civil service method is enforced, and 
those who pass from one department to another must 
undergo an examination in accordance with the merit 
system. A bonus system adds considerably to the earn- 
ings of the employees, and a relief fund provides for those 
who are ill, and for burial expenses. The chief seeks 
to awaken the thirst for knowledge among his pupils 
by recommending good reading, the books and articles 
he judges will be a moral and intellectual stimulus to 
their better natures. It is his opinion that this system 
of education might, with profit, be introduced into many 
forms of industry. The difficulty of training men for 
their trades, putting tools in their hands, and teaching 
how to use them, has largely increased since the re- 
strictive policy of the trades unions came into operation 
in regard to apprenticeship. Trade schools have arisen 
in various parts of the country to meet the difficulty, 
but the place where the boy can both earn and learn will 
always afford the best training for the practical worker. 

This admirable school, under the street of a great city, 
one of the busiest thoroughfares in the world, among 
conditions seemingly so unfavorable, shows what can 
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be done by an intelligent directing head, a man who has 
risen to a valuable, responsible place in his profession, 
to help those of his class who are on the lowest rung of 
the ladder. He teaches them not to base their desire to 
rise in life on the get-rich-quick principle, but on the 
essentials of honesty, sobriety, industry, and thorough- 
ness. The principles of brotherliness, kindness, for- 
bearance, and patience are emphasized in this school. 
The unselfish effort to help others is one of its finest 
features. If ever society is organized on this principle 
of mutual assistance, the. better. instructed teaching 
voluntarily the ignorant, skilled men glad to impart their 
secrets to the unskilled, then it would seem that class 
hatreds must vanish, mutual distrust and jealousy dis- 
appear, and a kind of industrial millennium loom on the 
horizon. Let us hail every effort, however small, to 
come to a solution of Labor’s unrest and menacing atti- 
tude, every indication of the human bond that unites 
the race of men, and makes the good of one a cause of 
helpfulness and rejoicing for all; for love and good will 
are the solvents of all difficulties, and the walls that sep- 
arate classes, if ever thrown down, it must come from 
the touch of these principles on the hearts of men. 
NEw YorK. 


For the Christian Regisler. 


At Last. 


There is a peace which no men know 
Save those whom suffering hath laid low,—- 
The peace of pain. 


A strength, which only comes to those 
Who’ve borne defeat,—greater, God knows, 
Than victory. 


A happiness, which comes at last, 
After all happiness seems past,— 
The joy of peace. 


Ancient Sympathy. 


BY A. KAMPMIER. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean, which now and then also has 
a fling at Unitarians and other liberal preachers for 
speaking on topics of ethical culture, sociology, etc., in 
their pulpits instead of ‘‘preaching the old gospel,”’ 
and which prints with delight the assertions of noted 
conservative clergymen, that the Darwinian theory 
lacks truth, recently, in connection with the earthquake 
in Italy, drew comparisons between Christian govern- 
ments of our time and their officials and those of the 
pagan governments, and their officials of the ancient 
world at the time of such public disasters. Of course 
the governments of the ancient world and their officials 
appeared in a disparaging light. As an example of a 
public officer of the ancient world, the behavior of Pliny the 
Elder, at the time of the outbreak of the Vesuvius, was 
singled out. He was represented as being given up wholly 
to his curiosity and his desire of knowledge, and as only 
incidentally lending a helping hand and picking up some 
fugitives. I sent a little note correcting the not accurate 
statement with some other proofs, that the ancient govern- 
ments and peoples were not so callous in great public 
disasters as stated. I asked to publish my note, but 
without result. As I think that generally in modern 
times the opinion is held that only since the origin of 
Christianity more humaneness and sympathetic love to 
fellow-men, especially in times of great disasters, has 
been brought into the world, while the ancient pagan 
world is believed to have been lacking almost in anything 
of that kind, I will repeat my corrections here. 
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Pliny the Younger tells in his letter to Jacitus '(VI. 16) 
that, when the eruption began, his uncle ordered out a 
light swift galley to take him from Misenum, where the 
Roman fleet lay, nearer to the place of eruption. While 
so doing, he received a note from a Roman lady in a 
villa on the coast below the Vesuvius to send her help. 
This perhaps was the first intimation to Pliny that the 
matter was becoming dangerous. His nephew then 
says that his uncle thereupon changed his plan and 
ordered out the quadriremes,—7.e., large galleys with 
four banks of oars,—in order not only to bring help to 
that lady, but to many; for he adds that the attractive 
shore was crowded with inhabitants. Pliny the Elder, 
then, as well known, lost his life as a victim of his curiosity 
and desire of knowledge in going too near to the vicinity 
of the eruption. ‘‘He hastened there,” his nephew 
says, ‘‘from where others fled.’’ According to the 
report of his nephew, Pliny cannot be accused for not 
doing much to help his fellow-men, and only incidentally 
picking up some fugitives. He surely did all he could; 
for his nephew in a short letter, which he mainly wrote 
to satisfy the wish of Tacitus concerning the death of 
his uncle, very probably only touched upon the help 
Pliny brought to those that needed it. 


Regarding other actions of ancient governments and © 


their officials in cases of great disasters, I will yet 
mention the following: ‘Tacitus tells us (Annals II. 47) 
that when in the reign of Tiberius twelve cities of Asia 
Minor were visited by an earthquake, even that emperor, 
whose name history hands down as covered with many 
infamies, sent a large sum and relieved the stricken cities 
for five years from tribute. A special envoy was sent 
by the Senate to visit them and bring them conso- 
lation. 

From Smith’s Classical Dictionary I copy the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Titus endeavored to repair the ravages of the great 
eruption of Vesuvius: he sent two consulars with money 
to restore the ruined towns, and he applied to this pur- 
pose the property of those who had been destroyed and 
had left no next of kin. At the beginning of the following 
year (80) there was a great fire at Rome, which lasted 
three days and three nights, and destroyed the Capitol, 
the library of Augustus, the theatre of Pompeius, and 
other public buildings, besides many houses. The 
emperor declared that he should consider all the loss as his 
own and set about repairing it with great activity: he 
took even the decorations of the imperial residences and 
sold them to raise money. The eruption of Vesuvius 
was followed by a dreadful pestilence, which called for 
fresh exertions on the part of the benevolent emperor.”’ 

These examples are surely not the only ones of human 
sympathy and benevolence shown in the times of great 
disasters in the ancient pagan world. It has become a 
noted custom, even in standard works on church and 
secular history, to say ‘‘that only Christianity, the 
religion of love,’’ as the much-worn phrase runs, ‘‘has 
again brought love into mankind by its appearance.”’ 
And yet every student of ancient history knows that 
already before Christianity the pagan Stoics were the 
first to preach what is called ‘‘cosmopolitanism’”’ and the 
universal brotherhood of man, and that all are children 
of one Father. They said, ‘‘There is no difference 
between Greeks and barbarians: the world is our city.” 
All the highest Christian virtues, forgiveness of injuries, 
benevolence, etc., were taught by the best pagan moral 
teachers as well. 

The first man to condemn slavery altogether was a 
Stoic philosopher, Epictetus. Perhaps that he had been 
a slave himself contributed to this judgment. But, 
-ven if other Stoics did not condemn the institution, 

ey at least urged kindness to slaves ‘‘as men like our- 
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selves,” so says Seneca, ‘‘breathing the same air, living 
and dying like ourselves.’’’ And that then were doc- 
trines not only taught, but practised, for this we have 
examples. When Epictetus had obtained his freedom, 
teaching philosophy and living with great simplicity, he 
had no servant or other inmate of his house, in his old 
age, until he hired a nurse for an infant which he had 
rescued from being exposed to death and brought up. 
Pliny the Younger, who gave large sums of money for 
the support of poor children, the foundation of a public 
library, the construction and maintenance of a public 
bath, etc., in his native ton, and habitually manumitted 
any of his slaves who were seriously ill, so that, if they 
died, they might die free and dispose by will their small 
possessions, has left that well-known fine letter of inter- 
cession for an ungrateful but penitent freed man, which 
in any way whatever may favorably compare with 
Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, interceding for the slave 
Onesimus. 

It is a pity that such a kind-hearted man as Pliny, 
evidently much against his liking, should have been 
forced to persecute Christianity from ignorance and 
narrowness on both sides, although in ethical principles 
they were one. 

Christianity has surely been a great factor in bringing 
mankind nearer together as all belonging to one great 
family whose members should be bound together by one 
common bond of human sympathy and _ helpfulness, 
but it was only one factor among others in furthering 
the growth of this sentiment, strengthening it and bring- 
ing it to practical results. If the idea of a universal 
brotherhood in modern times, especially in great public 
disasters as that at Messina, shows itself more clearly 
realized in practice, let us not forget that it is perhaps 
more the knowledge of modern times how to put this 
idea into practical action and the abilities to do it, than 
that we have a right to criticise antiquity in this respect. 

Besides it would be a shame if ‘‘the religion of love,”’ 
which is said to have again brought more love into man- 
kind, could not after so long a trial show up better fruits 
than antiquity. And yet Christianity should not be too 
vainglorious. There are people, who see as dark spots 
in our Christian civilization as in that of antiquity; and, 
if this is too pessimistic a view, even the greatest opti- 
mistic of our times will say that we ought not pharisaically 
than k God that we are in much better than the pagan 
civilization of antiquity and think we are perfect. 

Iowa City, Ia. 


Meditations. 


BY lL. W. B. 

The realization that I have grown old, that my allotted 
time is near at hand, that I have climbed over the apex 
of the mountain of life and descended almost impercep- 
tibly to the dark chasm at the foot on the other side, 
where from a material point of view all is dark, silent, 
dead, presses upon me. Only a few stations more, and 
how rapid now is the descent! Though I clutch at 
brittle reed or shrub, and try to retard my rapid progress 
on the brink, as all humanity does, I now realize as never 
before that I must plunge into that dark abyss, from 
which, of all the billions that have gone before, none 
ever return to tell us exactly what is the nature of the 
existence we look forward to after passing into that 
‘“‘valley of the shadow of death.” For, no matter how 
firm our faith is that we shall emerge from that shadow 
into a brighter, happier life, there is an element of un- 
certainty about that mysterious change that is forbid- 
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ding to all. If the mind is clear, and any hope for the 
joys of this life remain with us, we do not approach the 
brink passively. 

What is it that makes us cling to life so tenaciously ? 
There are three pleasures of life that are hardest for us 
to give up. They are love, beauty, and knowledge. 
We do not like the thought of leaving those we love. 
And there is so much beauty in this world and enter- 
taining events and knowledge to come to us every con- 
scious moment. And death claims us at the A, B, C, of 
knowledge, and seems like a blotting out of it all, so 
much so that, in spite of our confidence in the bliss, 
beauty, and delights of heaven, we are anxious to put 
off our entrance there as long as there is a joy or com- 
fort of this life possible to us. 

And this brings me to meditate on what may be the 
joys of heaven. Many mind pictures have been drawn 
of heaven and its blissful joys. The different religious 
beliefs and the ethnic characteristics of people have 
much to do with it. To many, it is just a place of eter- 
nal rest, that seems best to those who have wearied of 
life’s seeming endless toil. To the Hindu it is a state of 
semi-extinction in Nirvana. To the Mohammedan it is a 
licentious heaven. To the American Indian it is a 
happy hunting ground. Different religions have as many 
different mind pictures drawn of heaven. 

Many Christians believe it to be a great walled city, 
with golden gates and-streets paved with gold, where 
they wear halos around the head, and all with golden 
harps in their hands, and forever play them and sing 
praises to the Lord, who sits on a golden throne, in form 
like a perfect man, of whom earthly man is only an 
imitation (whereas, man only images God in his power 
to reason and think). But Christians have many more 
sane ideas of God. 

And now comes into my mind the sensations of the 
flesh that: we shall not take with us into the heavenly 
life. Being a spirit body as we imagine we shall be, we 
shall leave behind us the grosser sensations that belong 
to the flesh, such as pain, hunger, cold, heat, sex, thirst, 
taste, smell, weariness, ete., and, leaving the fleshy 
vehicle of the soul behind us, may we not take on a new 
spiritual, immortal vehicle of such pure, esthetic sensa- 
tions that the sensations most delightful to the flesh 
would be as dross. And now I conceive of a heaven 
ruled by a Supreme Infinite Intelligence, harmonious 
beings, who have won immortality in the trials of this 
earthly life, and now to enter into the joys of eternal 
life. And what may be those joys? 

Let me say, first, love, no enmity, no jealousy, no 
discord. When spirit meets spirit, there will be no 
searching, critical eyes turned one to the other, ques- 
tioning as to whether it will do to introduce you to my 
set. There will be no doubt as to congeniality, honesty, 
respectability, or mutual love. If we could get just such 
conditions on earth, what an approach it would be toward 
heaven here. And all the beauties of the boundless uni- 
verse will be theirs. But what will be the entertainment 
in heaven that we will never weary of? My thoughts 
suggest that it will be the continuous and endless acquire- 
ment of knowledge. Knowledge may be as boundless as 
space. God being intelligent spirit, pervading all, the 
immortal spirits from this earth may be like unto him. 
Nor can there be a more delightful conception of heaven 
than the continuous association of congenial spirits and 
the gaining of knowledge forever and ever. And, as 
sure as there is no boundary to space, there is no bound- 
ary to knowledge. 

And now my mind runs riot in conception of such an 
existence. May not the spirit being flit quick as thought 
from earth to Mars, and unravel its mysteries, thence to 
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Jupiter, Uranus, Neptune, and back to the rings of 
Saturn, and away to the mazes of the millions of the 
Milky Way, and revel in the beauties and mysteries for 
zons of time as a single day; thence to the thousands of 
suns and their systems, visible to us now through our 
telescopes, and on and on, and forever on, and never 
away from home, from God and joyous congenial spirits. 
Never the same scenes, never in a hurry, never weary, 
and ever ready, though trillions on trillions of miles 
away, to flit back to Mother Earth like a flash of thought 
to welcome our loved ones as they come. Always happy, 
and all the mysteries of science millions of times mul- 
tiplied to marvel over, surrounded always by love, 
beauty,—God. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


The Sermon that Counts. 
FRoM THE LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER, 


There is a story—well remembered, perhaps, but 
sufficiently pointed to justify repetition—of a colored 


' preacher who tersely described his pulpit practice in 


these words: ‘‘Fust I takes a tex’; then I ’splains it; 
then I ’spounds it; and then I puts in the ’rousements.”’ 
We smile at the quaintness and simplicity of it; but, on 
second thought, are we quite sure that our colored brother 
was so very wide of the mark? Whether or not he 
clearly distinguished, in his thought, between explana- 
tion and exposition is no matter: the point with him was 
to make clear to his hearers the meaning of the text he 
had chosen, and, that done, to apply it practically and 
bring the matter home to mind and conscience in a vital 
and telling way. ‘‘Fust I ’splains it; then I ’spounds it; 
then I puts in the ’rousements.”’ In this have we not, in 
truth, an epitome of what a sermon ought to be—the 
sort of sermon that counts? 

At the outset let me say that a sermon that doesn’t 
count for something in the hearts and lives of those who 
hear it isn’t worth the paper it is written on or the breath 
required to give it utterance. Just here I may remark, 
incidentally and as the expression of a personal opinion, 
that in the great majority of cases the written is superior 
to the so-called extemporaneous sermon. This I say 
without hesitation, in the light of my own experience as 
a hearer of sermons for a considerable number of years, 
and after having had fair opportunities for judging of 
both kinds, and also after listening to preachers who, 
sometimes write and sometimes do not. On this point 
my own mind is quite clear, although I frankly admit 
that I have heard non-manuscript sermons that were 
as well arranged, as well constructed, as closely knit, as 
cogent and convincing, as if every word had been written 
with care. But these are the exceptions. He that has 
this great gift, let him use it, by all means. In my hum- 
ble judgment, however, the gift is a rare one; and, if I 
occupied a chair in a theological faculty, I should impress 
upon those receiving instruction at my hands the im- 
portance (if not the necessity) of putting their thoughts 
on paper in an orderly way before entering the pulpit. 
I am confident that this would be a wise and wholesome 
practice for all, at least for a considerable term of years. 
Much to my liking is the story of the preacher who at 
the morning service, apologizing for having carelessly 
left his manuscript at home, remarked: ‘‘For what I 
shall say to you this morning I shall have to trust in the 
Lord, but this evening I hope to be better prepared!” 

The sermon that counts, must, in the first place, be 
short. Brevity is, proverbially, the soul of wit; and 
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it is the heart of many things besides. Long! sermons— 
lengthy they were sometimes ‘truthfully termed—were 
once in vogue, and may, perhaps, have served an ex- 
cellent purpose. But the spirit of the present day is 
emphatically opposed to them. Thirty minutes, I 
venture to say, ought to be the limit, save on exceptional 
and infrequent occasions; and, if the preacher should end 
within the half-hour, doubtless but few in the pews would 
complain. In my own experience I now recall but a 
single occasion when a congregation was disappointed 
because the preacher cut his sermon short just as he 
appeared to have begun the development of his theme, 
and had probably occupied not more than fifteen minutes. 
On the other hand, the occasions are not few, I imagine, 


when the listener becomes impatient for the end, and 


hears more than one sentence uttered that he feels sure 
would bring the sermon to a fitting close. The late Dr. 
Howard Crosby of New York used to say that in writ- 
ing his sermons he made it an invariable rule to stop on 
the twenty-fourth page. In the matter of keeping within 
reasonable limits the preacher who writes has self- 
evident advantages over the one who ‘“‘trusts in the 
Lord.” 

Besides being short, the sermon that counts must, in 
the second place, be simple and pointed. The preacher 
must have something to say, and he must say it in 
readily understood language and with directness and 
force. Laborious and learned disquisitions on more or 
less abstruse problems are not called for in the modern 
pulpit. Simplicity and concreteness are indispensable 
factors if the sermon is really to count and a right and 
lasting effect to be produced. ‘The points in the preach- 
er’s mind must be sharply brought out, and they may well 
be driven home and clinched in a closing paragraph 
that shall summarize and re-enforce them in a few telling 
sentences. In an earlier time preachers were much 
given to using firstly, secondly, thirdly, and the like, 
sometimes even carrying the scale up to tweljthly, thir- 
teenthly, etc.; and then, if I remember rightly, after 
the “‘application’’ came the ‘“‘improvement.’’ Doubt- 
less this was laborious and wearisome beyond measure 
to many who sat in the pews under such preaching, 
but behind this practice was a sound principle which has 
not lost its virtue. Some of the most effective and 
memorable discourses -I have heard have been marked 
by three or four or perhaps half a dozen salient points, 
which at the end were condensed into a few words, with 
an “‘improvement” that only the most indifferent could 
fail to carry away with them as a watchword and stimu- 
lus for the duties of the week ensuing and long ‘after- 
ward. 

In the third place, the ideal sermon which I have in 
mind must be clear and complete. To preach clearly, 
the preacher must think clearly and study and acquire 
the art of lucid expression. Mystical utterances and 
metaphysical speculations may have their place in the 
economy of nature, but, assuredly, that place is not in a 
latter-day pulpit. And every sermon should be com- 
plete in itself, even if it be one of a series on allied topics. 
It is easy to see that at times there are advantages in a 
series; but even the best-intentioned church-goer may 
fail to be regular in attendance, and, if he has, for good 
and sufficient reasons, omitted a Sunday, it is simply 
irritating for the preacher to refer to last Sunday’s dis- 
course as if all present had heard it, or so to connect the 
present sermon with its predecessor that those who did 
not hear the first one are at a disadvantage compared 
with those who did. To do this isa tactical error. Hence 
my plea for a sermon that shall be complete in itself, as 
well as clearly conceived and clearly put. 

Again, the sermon that counts must needs be stimula- 
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ting and optimistic. I cannot conceive that a man 
whose trend is toward pessimism has any place in the 
Christian ministry. The true preacher must be filled 
with hope and cheer, and he must inculcate hope and 
cheer in the members of his flock. He must be charged 
with a noble optimism and habitually take the upward 
look. If the pulpit has any function, it is to point men 
onward and upward; to teach them to look out and 
not in, forward and not back; to assure men and women 
that discouragement, failure, disappointment, and sor- 
row are not permanent, but incidental, and, rightly 
regarded, yield rich fruits of courage, patience, and for- 
titude. A cheerful optimism,—not a blind taking it 
for granted that everything is going to turn out right, 
but a reasoned belief in the ultimate triumph of good 
over evil, and a belief that each man and each woman has 
or may have a share in bringing about this consumma- 
tion,—this is a necessary element in the make-up of the 
preacher whose sermons are to count. He must feel 
in the depths of his own soul, and compel his hearers to 
feel, as he makes his appeal to them from Sunday to 
Sunday, 


‘How beautiful it is to be alive!” 


and how beautiful it is, too, in a world such as this, to 
enjoy opportunities for service to one’s fellows. 

Once more, the sermon that is to count for religious 
instruction and edification should be vivid. That is 
to say, it must produce a distinct and powerful impres- 
sion on the mind; and there is no better way, perhaps, 
to produce such an impression than by the use of apt 
illustrations. These may be drawn from science, from 
history, from the events of the day, from studies in 
sociology, from books of the hour, even from novels that 
deal with vital and moving questions. The preacher 
who is to mould and uplift a modern congregation, es- 
pecially in our big and bustling cities, cannot read too 
widely, and everything may be grist that comes to his 
mill. He might do worse, on occasion, than to make 
some noteworthy work of fiction the starting-point and 
centre of his discourse, although it is obvious that a 
sermon ought to be something quite different from a 
book review. Apt quotations, especially from the great 
poets, who see and express so much, often in the fewest 
possible words, are wonderfully good; and, for myself, 
I like a sermon that closes with an appropriate and sug- 
gestive bit of verse, sometimes a sermon in itself. 

Finally, besides being short, pointed, clear, optimistic, 
and vivid, the sermon that is really worth while must be 
vital. It must make a direct appeal to consciences and 
souls of those to whom it is addressed. There is a time 
for historical sermons, for sermons relating to men and 
women eminent for worthy lives and noble work,—what 
live minister could have failed of late to speak of Lincoln 
and Darwin ?—and even in Unitarian pulpits for so-called 
doctrinal sermons, those that deal with fundamental ideas 
and verities; but, speaking broadly, it may be laid down 
as a principle of universal application that every sermon 
preached should, in greater or smaller degree, be a life 
sermon. In other words, it must, before its close, be 
brought home in a practical and vital and concrete and 
helpful way to the actual lives and experiences of men 
and women who for six days have been busy in offices and 
counting-rooms and factories and homes, anxious, it 
may be, many times, and dealing, it may be, with things 
sordid and gross and material, each with his or her share 
of monotony and humdrum and worry and discourage- 
ment. It must give them needed moral and spiritual 
stimulus and tonic. The task of the preacher in his 
half-hour on Sunday morning is by no means easy. He 
must so live himself into the lives of the men and women 
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before him that in his sermon he shall supply in some 
measure the needs of each, and sympathize and cheer and 
hearten and uplift. He must so gather up the scattered 
and broken threads as to show clearly the true pattern 
of life as a whole, and the grand and beautiful meaning 
of that whole. With the poet, he must believe that 


“‘Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned.’ 
Youth shows but half: trust God, see all, nor be afraid.’’ 


He must make it plain that the blackest cloud has a 
lining of silver or of gold; that life is no holiday affair, 
but a very serious business; that to bear burdens and 
overcome obstacles is the best way, perhaps the only 
way, to develop strength and endurance; that tempta- 
tions resisted and trials bravely met signify the develop- 
ment of character, which we must accept as the chief 
meaning and purpose of life. 

Then, if the sermon, vivid and vital, is to count as it 
ought, the preacher must deliver it with his heart on 
fire. He must speak as one bearing good tidings of great 
joy to those in sore need. He must be so charged with 
his mission that the words on the page before him shall 
be winged as with flame, and shall pass directly from his 
heart to the hearts of those to whom he speaks as the 
messenger of the Divine. In the well-chosen words of a 
recent writer :— 

‘‘The Ideal Minister seems to have tasted every chalice 
of joy or sorrow, to have felt the faintness of the weak, 
the courage of the strong, the strain of the tempted, the 
contrition of the sinful. Men seem to find through him 
the clue to their own lives. They say to one another, 
‘Come, see a man that told me all that ever I did.’ 
knows the ways of children, and puts into words in- 
communicable thoughts throbbing in their souls. The 
humanness comes not forth from him with the cold 
precision of a theorist, but through the warm channels 
of intuitional experience. He has lived a thousand lives 
in one, assimilating through love the experience of 
others so that they have become his own. He is thus a 
prophet of human life.” 

The messages of such a prophet shall in very truth be 
sermons that count,—in hope renewed, in character up- 
builded, in courage freshened, in deeper faith, in life 
more abundant. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Unknown God, 


BY PROF. FRANK C. DOAN. 


The supreme vocation of the preacher and priest in all 
ages and in all religions has been to reveal to their people 
the unknown God underlying all their speculations and 
aspirations, to charge with vitality the region of a man’s 
doubts and unholy superstitions. It is profoundly im- 
pressive to reflect upon the great scriptures of men the 
documents in which the ages’ geniuses have sought to lift 
the veil of mystery which surrounds the human life. One 
is moved not so much by the rudeness or, as the case may 
be, the pathetic cleverness with which the human soul 
has solved its mysteries: he is challenged rather by the 
startling fact itself that on this borderland of mystery 
where there is no knowledge to guide the human life the 
soul of man has been most heroically alive to the eternal 
verities, most faithfully and splendidly aware of the divine 
life. It would seem to be the peculiar mystery of this un- 
knowable God surrounding the human spheres that, while 
he defeats with his everlasting ‘‘ No”’ all the conjectures 
and hypotheses of men, yet with his everlasting ‘‘Yes’’ 
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he receives and confirms all the advances and beliefs of 
the childlike mind. The same God who seems to stiffen 
and threaten under the assaults of men’s conceits of 
knowledge is tenderly attentive to the unconscious wants 
of the very animals and children of the world. The same 
God who seems to move relentlessly and majestically in 
the heavens above dwells in innocency and simplicity 
within the spirits of the pure in heart. It is surely in the 
region of God’s unseen being that we shall find the point 
of reconciliation between the mystery of God’s unthink- 
able immensity and the mystery of his childlike sim- 
plicity. 

We must sooner or later face consciously and honor- 
ably this region of eternal mystery which has surrounded 
men in all ages, and within which they have erected their 
altars to unknown gods. It is in a most profound degree 
a region of mystery and its god in a very real sense a 
Great Unknown. In the infinite depths out beyond the 
most distant fixed star there is nothing but mystery; 
deep within your inmost soul, in the infinite soul-abyss 
underlying all your daily trials and passions, nothing but 
mystery. 

One day I witnessed a strange experiment in the 
laboratory of an expert chemist. He warned me away 
from a spot near which he was preparing his experiment, 
but where my inquiring eye could see nothing. Yet he 
assured me that was the most real and active point in 
the entire region of his strange experiment. Then he 
grasped a wire of the toughest known metal and thrust 
it into this region, and instantly it coiled and curled and 
melted into nothing. And nowadays, when I observe men 
thrusting their hard and monstrous definitions into the 
region of God’s great, active, unseen life, I seem to see 
their inquisitive definitions coiling and twisting and melt- 
ing into nothing. 

Nor is this the complaint of a rude unbelief in the Un- 
seen. Rather is it the protest of a tender mysticism which 
blinded by the intense light from the invisible coun- 
tenance of God, henceforth shrinks from a too familiar 
approach to his great white throne. ‘‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” ‘‘O Lord, I believe: help thou 
mine unbelief,’ ‘“Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him,” ‘‘To think that God is as we can think him to be 
is blasphemy,’’—these and ten thousand similar cries 
bespeak a soul which has faced the eternal mystery of 
God and has returned to life unconceited and undis- 
honored; for it does not claim to have seen when its eyes 
were blinded, nor to have heard when its ears were deaf- 
ened, nor to have understood when its judgment was para- 
lyzed by its direct, instant contact with this infinitely 
mysterious and unknown God. 

I wonder if we have not touched here the secret of 
losing one’s life in order to find it in God. There are 
many things men were wont to sacrifice on their altars to 
an unknown God,—their fruits, their beasts, their sons, 
daughters, and wives, their own bodies to be burned. But 
such burnt offerings somehow failed to satisfy the needs 
of their own worshipping souls, nor yet the invisible 
demands of their unknown divinity. Then men came toa 
nearer insight into the longings of their own souls and into 
the needs of the divine life. God requires of a man only 
that he shall love mercy, do justice, and walk humbly 
with his God; that he sell all that he has and give to the 
poor; a sacrificing of one’s wealth and ambitions, a 
placing upon the altar of an utterly broken spirit and 
contrite heart. But now as a last and inexhaustible de- 
mand of the Great God Beyond it seems that he who 
would know God must sacrifice on the altar the very 
instruments of knowledge itself, his very intelligence, his 
very soul, his very self, so majestic and so infinitely real 
are the purposes and longings of the divine life. Without 
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conceit of knowledge, without dishonor of mind, without 
pollution of soul, a man must face the Unknown Eternal 
and cry: “‘Oh, thou great Unknown, accept now my 
supreme sacrifice. Longing above all else to know thee, 
I yet destroy my instruments of knowing. In this supreme 
hour of self-sacrifice, not knowing thee, I yet yield my life 
to thine eternity in the simple faith that thou art, and 
with the insatiable demand that thou shalt be good and 
brave and beautiful. Soul of my soul, bless now my life.” 
And in this hour of supreme soul-sacrifice the life of God, 
the infinite Good Will, reveals itself in the human life 
with an overmastering intensity: one is lifted above all 
his natural longings, above all his daily ends, beyond his 
practical, knowing self into the invisible home of God. 
Out beyond the most distant star there is nothing save 
mystery, nothing save God. Deep within your own 
samge there is nothing save mystery, nothing save 


A man’s experience, thus tested and tempered by the 
invisible fire on his altar to an unknown God, no longer 
withers and shrinks when extended in the direction of the 
hidden God of the ages. Rather does such a soul grow 
and glow with something of the everlasting enthusiasm 
and divine health of God’s own unseen life. His poor 
purposes in some mysterious way gain all the reality and 
dignity of the divine life, his hopes somehow contribute 
to and are strengthened by the divine hope, his courage 
by direct ways partakes of the perfect courage with which 
God himself faces unafraid his own eternal life. All that 
one can ask of purity of heart and in honesty of mind 
comes straightway and unasked out of the heart and 
mind of God into the heart and mind of that man. God 
appears as the infinite fulfiller of all our own high wishes, 
the satisfier of all our eternal demands. 

There is a subtle argument in a recent play, entitled 
‘“The Servant in the House,’”’ a meaning which, I imagine, 
exceeds the conscious intention of the author himself. In 
an early scene the Christ spirit is represented as hovering 
about a young girl, Mary by name, whose tender and pure 
life is just ripening into conscious womanhood. The 
spirit of Christ urges Mary to wish hard for the one thing 


her life most needs. She replies naturally that she does: 


not believe in such a game of wishing. The Christ replies 
that she must wish and must believe that her wish will 
come true. The sole condition of the wishing game is 
that her wish shall go deep, deep down into her life. In 
such deep, soul-searching wishing nothing is too good to 
be true. The soul’s disinterested demands upon reality 
find their fulfilment in very truth. 

Mary agrees to play this game of wishing. Then for 
the first time in her young life she searches for the thing 
her soul most needs. Once more the Christ spirit broods 
over her, and there grows upon her the sense that her life 
requires most of all a father who shall be good and brave 
and beautiful. And so she wishes, she demands, that her 
life shall receive this new dimension of father-love, that 
her deep need shall be fulfilled in a living father who 
should be in truth brave and good and beautiful. Then 
the scene changes, and the form of struggling fatherhood 
appears before her. His face is unclean, his hair unkempt, 
and his body is all knotted with the toils of life. For 
years his life has staggered under a secret sorrow: he has 
been in danger of losing his soul in the agony of his un- 
spoken loneliness. But the one eternal, infinite thing in 
his being is his love of his little child and his longing for 
her presence in his life. This unknown man is in reality 
Mary’s father. She gazes a while into his seemingly un- 
lovely, untrue, unbrave face and discovers his secret 
grief, his wordless longing for his lost child. She comforts 
him and then tells him of her own wish for a father who 
should be good and true and beautiful. Instantly the 
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father spirit rises and responds to this image of goodness, 
bravery, and beauty as he appears in his child’s eye of 
faith. In the sunlight of this child’s high expectation 
even his fatherliness mysteriously ripens into a deeper 
dignity. Finally after the scene has changed, the father 
spirit having resolved to sacrifice his own soul’s love and 
to face his life bravely, manfully, and even without his 
child’s answering presence and love, Mary gazing into 
this marred and subdued face of this mighty, unknown 
man, recognizes in the noble father of her soul-searching 
wish him who is strong and brave and beautiful. 

Thus, perhaps unconsciously, does the genius of this 
strong drama reach the point of contact between the 
unknown God and the child of his inner longing. There 
is this answering of soul to soul in the relationship of God 
and man. The unseen God of the Great Beyond answers 
from the depths within our own souls every noble wish, 
every honorable demand of our human life. The divine 
character which defies all definition is as sensitive and 
plastic as the soul of a little child. Our humanity and 
God’s divinity, our sonship and his fatherliness are in the 
deepest and most literal sense mutual. The invisible 
God departing, the perfect peace and silence of eternity 
takes on our struggling and clamoring humanity, responds 
patiently, gladly, to all our upward and outward reaching 
passions. And, in thus finding and furthering you and 
me, the unknown God finds and furthers his own living 
soul. Henceforth for all eternity the highest reach of our 
sonship touches and moves to the quick the deeps of his 
fatherliness. Each advance we make in the direction of 
purity and love is met and furthered by an answering 


y wave of divine character and of divine love from within 


the invisible soul of the unknown God. Henceforth and 
for all time you and I fulfil a place in the universal heart 
and life of the unknown divinity: each of us by his 
faithfulness may soothe or by his unfaithfulness may 
intensify the great void of life aching within the divine 
being. There is within the unsearchable depths of the 
soul of God a divine uneasiness of spirit: it cannot rest 
until you and I and all men recognize in the unseen soul 
beneath and beyond the time-worn face of God all that 
is brave and good and beautiful. 

The evangelical theology argues that the Father re- 
quires a Son to fulfil his nature. In this it builds more 
wisely than it knows. The sons of God complete his 
nature in a most literal and intimate sense. In relieving 
the exquisite, undefined pain of unrequited love in the 
divine heart of things, we men add to the Father a new 
dimension of conscious purpose, a purpose of human 
righteousness which henceforth. transcends all the physi- 
cal world-creating impulses of God’s cosmic life. The hour 
of your soul sacrifice upon the altar of this unknown God 
of cosmos is the hour of the Father’s soul realization; the 
place where your soul finds rest in God is the place where 
God’s soul finds rest in you; the time when your spirit 
is lost in God’s immensity is the time when God’s sitm- 


_plicity is found in you. It is the hour and place of perfect 


atonement and peace: the condition under which the 
unknown God, invisible in his power and character, faces 
with and through you all the desert places even beyond 
the stars and all the waste places in human souls, and 
causes them to blossom and fructify through all time. 
The mystery which surrounds the world and human life 
is God in all simplicity, in all mightiness, in all expec- 
tancy: it is all alive with the invisible, divine character 
and love,—man and God mutually conscious, each in the 
other. The great beyond is filled with God’s invisible 
patience, the untiring hopefulness, the glad braveness, 
the perfect honorableness and righteousness of spirit in 
which the divine life inhabits eternity. 

Beyond the most distant star there is nothing, only 
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mystery and God and eternity. Within the soul abysses 
of the human life there is nothing, only mystery and 
God and eternity. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


From the Imperfect to the Perfect. 


BY M. J. W. RICE. 

To those who had the pleasure of reading the recent 
letter in the New Year Sun, on ‘‘Man and his Destiny,” 
by Prof. Goldwin Smith, there must have come the self’s 
old cry, for light, for self-enlightenment. 

Where, then, shall we look to rest our hopes? Like 
children that we are, for primer and fable science is 
giving us instead an alphabet in larger letters, illumina- 
ting the undying facts that a larger intelligence perforce 
must accept,—that, whereas we are no longer children, the 
faith of the child must give place to the larger belief 
evolving and resting on truth as seen in the light of to-day, 
—that truth which, scintillating through the deeps of the 
zons past, is now bursting into the clear light of creation’s 
first day. 

We cannot consider the mighty questions involved 
as to ‘‘Man and his Destiny”’ without discerning beyond 
a shadow of doubt that we are in the infancy of being, 
and, as such, that all our ideas must be continually in 
process of formation. 

The text-books of our most scientific men are being 
more or less rewritten, and what were given but yester- 
day as facts are to-day in many cases being openly 
denied, however inconsistent it may at first appear. 
What once seemed truth may now be a long way from 
truth, since the point of view is forever changing. Creeds 
are giving way to that larger active principle of bettering 
one’s self through bettering one’s fellow-men. 

What though no man can read the mind of the In- 
finite or can solve the mystery of creation’s plan. This 
one thing from out the darkness that might enshroud 
in gloom a Creative Intelligence is everywhere mani- 
fest: high as heaven and deep as hell, the mighty Mind 
of God, or good, inspires us with the conviction that the 
universe itself is aflame with the fire of his might, and 
that through this intelligence a plan and purpose is 
evolving to all eternity. 

Whatever our past belief, it is plainly shown to every 
thinking mind that this Divinity inheres as a moving, 
impelling force in every particle of matter that makes 
all worlds the One Universal Soul diffused through all 
things, spiritualizing the whole mass; and, because this 
divine energy inheres in all the mighty plan, we, as parts 
of the great whole, must be unconsciously controlled 
by the same Supreme Intelligence to work his high 
behest, so we forget our finitude in contemplating and 
obeying the Infinite,—God in and through all. 

Still do you ask, ‘“‘What is man’s destiny ?’’ 

As we are the children of God, sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty, begotten of infinite light and love, 
how can we escape the natural sequence that, as chil- 
dren, we are to be coworkers with the Father in all his 
infinite purposes? Life of his Life, love of his Love, 
light of his Light, how can we be other than partakers of 
his infinite Life and Love and Light to all eternity, and 
what shall this mean? 

The impelling power™of™love is to create. We see 
this in the continual reproduction of animal and vege- 
table life, each after its kind, out of the void of space, 
new worlds coming”to view and all in obedience to this 
fiat of the Supreme Will. 

But as we receive, so, as coworkers with the Infinite 
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Mind, how can there be any other destiny for us, chil- 
dren of this one creative impulse, but to create in turn - 
of all that is good and beautiful and true, and this through 
an eternity of educative influences. 

Under these influences during the short years of our 
mortal life, and in presumably other worlds we know not 
where, creative work on our part must in the nature 
of things go on and on into perfection,—this upon the 
principle that nothing remains in a state of rest. 

But what do you ask of the evil that is in the world? 
Is it not doing its antagonistic work along with the good? 
This very question would betray the weakness of one’s 
belief in the all-pervasive soul of good, the Eternal, the 
Invisible, the Unchangeable; for the weak, the abortive 
efforts of what we ignorantly call the evil in the world 
must, in the very nature of things, slough off as inoperative, 
God being the one first principle and the last, the Alpha 
and the Omega of all thought and action. 

The artist makes not the perfect likeness of his sub- 
ject only by long-continued, laborious efforts guided 
directly, must we not believe, by the unseen, directing 
influence of the Master Mind. 

All life is filled with illustrations of this one great truth. 

We then, as we love God with all the heart, are co- 
workers with the One Great Mind; and our destiny as 
such, through all our imperfections, must it not be to 
attain perfection through absolute union with the Per- 
fect One, who is all Life, all Love, all Light? 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Moral Chemistry. 


Nothing is ever gained on this moral range of being 
that is not gained by self-determination, self-direction, 
and self-judgment. Man must see for himself and his 
mind is disciplined. He must decide for himself and 
his reason is disciplined. He must abide by the results 
of his choices and his will is disciplined. He is himself 
working out his character—his salvation—‘‘with fear 
and trembling.” 

When the door opens before man into the higher range 
whose values are contingent, he finds himself. He sees 
things come to pass in the natural order. The roses 
bloom. ‘The orchards are fruited. But the springs of 
moral action in him are weak and he finds a new law here. 
In his human nature he must himself bring things to 
pass or they will never become. He is to be their author, 
their cause, their creator; moreover, if he does not ex- 
ercise himself to brings things to pass, the very springs 
of action will perish in him, when, having risen into the 
rational and moral, he will wither back into the zodlogical. 
Conscience awakens as he progresses. He sees the goal. 
Like Pilgrim, the Holy City gleams afar, but there are 
giants in the way. Duty takes command and orders him 
onward. He soon knows goods and evils. He knows 
temptations, sins, heavy wrongs, his wrongs to others, 
theirs to him. He has learned that the law of life is 
growth and the law, of growth is struggle. His life 
must go on unto perfection or perish. He is under the 
discipline of grace. He is being saved. In his effort to 
deny wants, to live soberly and lovingly, duty is hard by 
and urges him and sustains him. Continued obedience 
to duty leads him into recognition of a power not him- 
self, paralleling him in his efforts, and faith comes forth 
a supreme guide. He has visions of the infinite goodness 
and yearns for spiritual likeness therewith, opens his 
own heart and God enters, and he is in conscious com- 
munion with the Spirit of the Universe. ‘ 
And the ‘“‘sin,”’ as Dr. Gannett eloquently writes, 
‘‘that has sent me weary-hearted to bed and desperate in 
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heart to morning work, that has made my plans miscarry 
until I am a coward, that cuts me off from prayer, that 
robs the sky of blueness and the earth of springtime, 
and the air of freshness and human faces of friendliness ,— 
this blasting sin that perhaps has made my bed in hell 
so long, this can be conquered, captured, and trans- 
figured into a friend, so that I at last shall say, ‘My 
temptation has become my strength, for to the very 
fight with it I owe my force.’ We can treat it as the old 
Romans treated the barbarians on their frontiers, turn 
the border-ruffians within ourselves into border-guards.” 

Thus man is saved by grace, by the discipline of grace; 
for in the struggle he passes from the control of passion 
to prudence, from prudence to conscience, and from con- 
science to faith, and he is nevermore alone. The cos- 
mic spirit that brings the lily to bloom, the apple-tree 
to fruit, the egg to the singing bird, and nature’s child 
of impulse to the human child of reason, is in him, so 
that in the shadow or in the light, in the crux of the strug- 
gle or the calm of victory, in abounding wealth or wasting 
disease, he is able to say with Jesus, ‘‘I am never alone, 
but I and the Father.”’—Rev. Samuel E. Eastman. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The New England Forests. 


The failure of Congress to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the forests of New Hampshire and of the southern 
Appalachian mountains makes an immediate demand on 
the people of New England. 

It is by no means worth while to spend time or temper 
on the causes of this failure. At bottom local jealousies 
—if you please, local selfishness—asserted itself. The 
representatives of the ‘‘Mountain States’ suppose, 
rightly or wrongly, that by the preservation of their 
own forests their people will benefit themselves, and 
that they would go out of their way if they should benefit 
some poor relations of theirs who live near the Atlantic. 
It is as if a nowveau riche in his auto might be so well 
pleased with the opportunities of wealth that he does 
not inquire as to the health or the prospects of his chauf- 
fer’s family. 

New England is left to take care of herself. Well, 
it is not the first time that this has happened. King 
Charles II. left New England to take care of herself when 
a certain King Philip and his subjects proposed to drive 
every one of the colonists into the sea and she did what 
was necessary. 

What is needed now is a distinct understanding of 
the present condition and of the future. The several 
New England legislatures must immediately devote 
themselves to the study of the position on the lines laid 
down by the meeting of governors last summer. Let 
all of us Yankees remember that it is not for r910 that 
We are arranging. States are immortal, and we are 
making our plans for the future. It will be well to ex- 
hibit, in public lectures or in town meetings, what are the 
deserts of China and of Asia Minor, where were once rich 
farms, which have been desolated as their forests were 
cut away. You can make a club of school-boys under- 
stand this. Indeed, in almost every town of New Eng- 
land you could find a bit of land which would be well 
used if it were planted with forest trees, and you can 
find people ready to give such land if this generation 
would promise that they should not be cut down. 

As the March meetings of the New England towns con- 
vene this year, there is an opportunity for every town to 
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vote for a town wood lot, which need not be large, but 
which may be reserved for a century, if the town pleases, 
for its use and profit. Two or three acres only in each 
town would constitute a valuable investment. In 
Massachusetts the State forester will gladly furnish the 
seedling trees necessary for such plantations. 

Such efforts have been very successful in Scotland, 
where people now call a piece of woodland ‘‘a plantation.” 


Epwarp &. HaA.e. 


For the Christian Register. 
Peter’s Ordination. 


——— 


BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


Lovest thou me? Feed my sheep. Follow me.—Joun xxi. 12-19, 


The early morning pours its tender light 
Along the shore of dark blue Galilee, 
Where rest those weary toilers of the sea 
With joy and wonder dumb; for this is he, 
This Holy Presence bright, 
Who hung a week ago upon the cross, 
Their own beloved Lord, 
The true, the living Word, 
Spirit divine, yet drawing human breath, 
Now victor o’er the grave, the Conqueror of Death. 


Great-hearted Peter lifts his burning eyes, 
To meet again the grieving look that broke 
His spirit when in agony he woke 
To find his blaze of loyalty a smoke 
Of cowardice and lies. 
Will the dear Master evermore despise 
One who hath thrice denied, 
Who, in his selfish pride, 
Hath boasted that, though other men withdrew, 
Himself alone would to the last be true? 


“O Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou?”’ 

How straight and sure the arrow to the heart! 

Knows ever trusting soul more bitter smart 
Than, ‘‘Do you love me now?’ 

A word evoking some dead treason’s wraith 
To front a living faith? 
When thrice the Master saith, 

“Yea, more than these thou lovest me again?” 

Could Peter’s heart have borne a sharper pain? 


The whetted memory of guilty shame 
Cuts to his deepest soul; the ruthless plough 
Upturns his rotten faith, his broken vow. 
How pale his trembling lip, how flushed the brow! 
Each thought a scorching flame! 
Yet bravely, humbly, trustfully he throws 
His whole heart in a word: 
“Thou knowest all, O Lord!”’ 
As when a fire-encircled martyr cries, 
“Through these my sins I meet Thy loving eyes.” 


Then he whose sympathy divine has borne 

The strain of all the groaning world, and knows 

That love is strength in weakness, that it grows 

To noblest height when it may share the woes 
Of hearts ignobly born, 

Pours on the head of him who thrice denied 
The consecrating oil. 
“With sorrow, danger, tovl, 

Bonds, exile, death, I give thee charge to keep; 

A charge thrice dear to me,—to keep my sheep.” 


Thus simply, while the growing morning light 
Gilds the bare shore of dark blue Galilee, 
The risen Lord—divinest mystery— 
Gives Peter ordination: ‘‘Follow me!” 

The Holy Presence bright 
Clothes the disciple with the Master’s might. 
Of pageantry no need, 
Of ritual or creed, 
Symbolic altar-flame or chanting choir; 
Only the steady glow of Love’s true fire, 
Only the music of the heart’s desire 
Humbly to serve and nobly to aspire, 
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Literature. 


THE Lire oF Mary BAKER Eppy. By 
Sibyl Wilbur. New York: Concord Pub- 
lishing Company.—This is a smoothly flow- 
ing narrative in which the life of Mrs. Eddy 
is written from the point of view of perfect 
confidence in Christian Science and its 
founder. Others have told the story of a 
life abounding in errors and weaknesses, a 
tempestuous career in which figured three 
husbands, a son with a grievance, hostile 
companions and fellow-workers, and some 
who made serious charges of duplicity and 
malicious conduct. In various ways these 
sources of adverse criticism have been laid 
before the public by writers for newspapers 
and magazines. Having all these things in 
mind, the author of this biography tells a 
smoothly written story in which, from the 
beginning up to the present time, Mrs. Eddy 
appears as a saint, a genius, and even a 
prophet of new truth, who by all her trials 
has been purified, strengthened, and en- 
lightened until at last she offers to the world 
a new and saving dispensation of divine 
grace with gifts of healing for mind and body. 
Into the philosophy and theology of Chris- 
tian Science it is not necessary to inquire at 
this time, because that has little to do with 
the facts in the life of Mrs. Eddy, unless one 
should take up the question concerning the 
origin of the ideas now promulgated as 
having been Mrs. Eddy’s received by divine 
illumination. Mr. Horatio W. Dresser still 
holds to his thesis that Dr. Quimby, and not 
Mrs. Eddy, was the author of these things. 
In answer to the statement of undoubted 
fact that manuscripts are in existence in 
which the handwriting of both Dr. Quimby 
and Mrs. Eddy appears, our author explains 
by saying that, if there are such manuscripts 
in which the two writers collaborated, Mrs. 
Eddy was the author and Dr. Quimby only 
the annotator. This may suffice for the 
faithful, but it does not agree with the 
specimens of the manuscripts which have 
been photographed and printed. Malicious 
animal magnetism figures largely in the 
scheme of Christian Science, but is so thor- 
oughly discredited in the scientific world 
that it has been necessary to give it a larger 
meaning, a meaning which the words have in 
no system but Christian Science. In ad- 
dition to the scientific doctrine of magnetism 
and Mesmer’s theory of animal magnetism 
and hypnotism, which is the modern rep- 
resentative of it, the meaning is extended to 
cover every opposition of the carnal mind 
to the proposition that God is the only real 
mind. “It is magnetism because it refers 
to a supposed power independent of God; 
malicious, in keeping with the Scriptural 
declaration, ‘the carnal mind is enmity 
against God.’”’ Why it has happened that 
this malicious animal magnetism should 
have been a cause of fear and torment to 
Mrs. Eddy all her life does not appear iu 
the biography. It was at one time charged 
that Mrs. Eddy, when leaving a house in 
which she had been an inmate, because an 
angry wife could not tolerate her presence, 
left her chamber door locked, with evidence 
that she had attempted to burn the house. 
In explanation of this charge it has been 
said that some dead ashes laid upon a news- 
paper to be taken away gave rise to the story. 
The charge and the explanation may very 
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well stand to illustrate the attitude of the 
extreme opponents of Christian Science and 
‘ts ardent defenders. 


PEACE AND Happiness. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—Our 
readers are much more familiar with the 
writings of Sir John Lubbock than they are 
with the productions of Lord Avebury, the 
title by which Sir John has been known 
since 1900. His books on the pleasures of 
life have had an enormous circulation in 
various lands. He returns to the discussion 
of the subject and offers with many illustra- 
tions rules for the conduct of life which are 
especially timely now when the public is 
interested in the relations of mind and body. 
Lord Avebury does not confine himself to 
the official aspects now so much in evidence 
in the healing cults, but treats of the things 
which lie at the foundation of character 
and peace and happiness which flow out of 
a life well ordered, not only for the comfort 
of the individual who so lives, but also for 
all those who come in contact with such a 
person and see the beauty of such a life. 
He lays down the rules by which comfort 
may be secured and the inner life adapted 
to external conditions, and cites innumera- 
able French and English testimonies which 
are apt and convincing. His religion is that 
which has been described as the religion of 
all sensible men. He believes in the Estab- 
lished Church, but does not believe in that 
which separates it from the nonconformist 
bodies. He makes a distinction which is 
satisfactory to himself and would be satis- 
factory to dissenters if the declarations of 
the Church accorded with it. He says, “‘A 
sect represents an opinion: the Church a 
national recognition of the great mystery 
of existence.”” He knows and says that 
the differences within the Established 
Church are as great as those which separate 
it from what is calls ‘‘the sects.’’ There is 
some truth in his argument; but, strive as 
they may, liberal men within the Established 
Church are not able to take out of the 
liturgy and articles of faith the things that 
separate them from one another and from 
other religious people in England as wise 
and saintly as any of the adherents of the 
Established Church. But this is a minor 
matter, and does not affect the general at- 
titude of the writer and his wise counsel 
to all those who seek peace and happiness. 


PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. By Orison 
Swett Marden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1 net.—Although we cannot 
subscribe to the most extreme testimonials 
concerning the supreme excellence of this 
book, it is possible and proper to say that it 
contains much wisdom written in such a way 
that it may be assimilated to advantage by 
many people of little faith who need a stimu- 
lus. Most of the teaching concerning the in- 
fluence of the mind is true and good. Worry 
is destructive. Dwelling upon our ails in- 
creases them, and continual thought about 
disease may even bring it on. On the other 
hand, cheerfulness, courage, confidence, 
and an optimistic outlook upon the world are 
breeders of good health and happiness. But 
there is no evidence that cheerfulness will 
overcome such deep-seated diseases as arteria 
sclerosis and angina pectoris, although there is 
good reason to believe that the effects of even 
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these diseases may be modified and a fatal 
result postponed by cheerfulness; that is, by 
the cheerfulness that keeps people in active 
contact with their fellow-men. ‘There are 
stages in convalescence when it is well to 
exert the will to the uttermost, but there 
are earlier stages when it is injurious and 
may even be fatal. It is not safe for old 
people to act as if they were young. We 
knew a man at the age of eighty who said, 
on his birthday, ‘I used to walk home from 
Boston, I will do it to-day.” He did it with 
comparative ease, took to his bed, and never 
got up again. In regard to the uses of “‘sug- 
gestion”’ we are entirely sceptical, and believe 
it may be injurious as often as beneficial. 


GreAT MEN OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Williston Walker. University of Chi- 
cago Press.._1908. $1.50 postpaid.—This 
volume belongs. to the Constructive Bible 
Studies which Prof. E. D. Burton is editing 
for the use of Sunday-schools. Intended for 
advanced and supplementary work, each 
chapter gives the student references for 
additional reading and a series of leading 
questions for the use of the instructor. It 
is gratifying to see the biographies of men not 
mentioned in the Bible at last being used 
as Sunday-school material. What a per- 
nicious theory that was from every point 
of view, religious, historical, pedagogical, 
which gave to the stories of Jacob, Samson, 
and David a value denied to the stories of 
Augustine, Luther, and Channing. Here 
we have fifteen biographies, from Justin 
Martyr to Horace Bushnell. The author 
well says in his prefatory note that “the 
selection may easily be criticised”; but no 
man is presented whose life is not worth 
studying, and the principle and method 
deserve all praise. Needless to say; Dr. 
Walker has done his work most admirably. 
The reviewer recalls that the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has been publishing 
such material for years past, and hopes that 
the breadth and excellence of its selection, 
as well as the principle itself, will find many 
imitators. 


Map BARBARA. By Warwick Deeping. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The foreword on the publishers’ cover of 
this book is fully justified by the contents 
of it. It is well written: the historical 
events are worked into the narrative with 
ease, such a character as Samuel Pepys, for 
instance, moving through the story in his 
proper character, and fitting into his place 
as historical characters do not always in 
novels. Barbara is a_ high-spirited girl 
whose father had been murdered by her 
mother’s lover. Neither he nor she had 
fallen under suspicion. The daughter was 
the first one to discover the dead body of 
her father; and, finding in one hand a golden 
chain and button which had been wrenched 
from some garment and overlooked by the 
murderer, she concealed them and kept 
them for a clue. She did not suspect her 
father’s ‘friend and the friend of the family 
until after her suspicions had been wrongly 
directed to a person who accidentally put on 
the garment from which the missing token 
was taken. When at last she comes upon 
the ghastly truth regarding her mother and 
her father’s friend, she attempts to take his 
life, but is foiled by a treacherous nurse who 
abstracts the bullets from her pistols. After 
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this episode she is declared mad and con- 
fined in a ruined tower, hidden in a forest. 
About this tower the search of the mur- 
derer’s son for the girl he loves and the 
various plots to dispose of her turn a perfect 
whirlwind of adventure and catastrophe. 
Poetic justice is done at the end in a most 
convincing manner. Titus Oates and the 
historic plot furnish a background for the 
incidents and some of the means by which 
judgment is meted out to the sinners. 


A Happy Hartr-Century. By Agnes 
Repplier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10 net.—The last twenty-five years of 
the eighteenth century and the first twenty- 
five of the nineteenth constitute the period 
to which Miss Repplier is sure that she by 
affinity belongs. That, she confesses with 
characteristic frankness, was a time when 
literary reputations were so cheaply gained 
that nobody needed to despair of one. But 
we of the twentieth century cannot encour- 
age Miss Repplier in the fancy that she was 
born out of her due time, though this is pleas- 
ant reading that she gives us of other days 
and other manners. ‘‘When Lalla Rookh 
was Young”! What an enchanting title 
for an essay, especially to one who remembers 
with abiding gratitude the day when the 
fair and romantic Persians first crossed his 
path, opening, as the poems certainly did, 
.a strange new world of poetry in which Moore 
was soon neglected. He had never guessed 
‘before that poetry could be interesting, with 
a quality unknown to prose. Miss Repplier 
considers in turn the child, the educator, 
the literary lady, the pietist, the novelist, 
and the correspondent of those distant years, 
bringing together in her usual witty and 
comprehensive fashion delightful bits of 
comment, gossip and characterization. 


Recent Poetry. 

Richard G. Badger publishes several small 
volumes of poetry which present a wide 
variety in form, binding, subjects, yes, even 
in the quality of the verses. A pile of poeti- 
cal books like this is an argument for de- 
mocracy. Many civilizations have been es- 
tablished on the idea that only a few people 
were gifted with the capacity for govern- 
ment, the aptitude for religion, the ability 
to profit by education. But American de- 
mocracy is founded on the idea that all these 
are found in the masses, are the endowment 
of the average man. Government by pop- 
ular vote, democratic churches, and the 
ubiquitous red schoolhouse are typical in- 
stitutions that have come from this primal 
idea. 

But there are many who, while conceding 
the truth of the endowment of the average 
man for average functions, still look upon 
the ability to produce anything worthy in 
the higher and finer activities of life as the 
possession of the gifted few. But musical 
and artistic gifts are scattered far and wide: 
so also is the ability to express thought in 
poetical form. Democracy is justified by its 
contributions not only to average life, but 
to the higher life of men. 

Nancy MacIntyre, by Lester Shepard, is “a 
tale of the prairies,” a stirring story told in 
really excellent rhyme. Any one who reads 
stories of Western life and encounters the 
vigorous and rugged phrases that are current 
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there will be surprised to find them woven 
into rhythmical lines and losing none of their 
vigor. In different spirit, but with much 
that draws its inspiration from Western 
scenes is Quivina by Harrison Conrad. In 
Memories of Cuba, by Janan Ewyn, is the 
coloring of life that has its Spanish element. 
And in the Riwas of Gustavo A. Becquer 
we have an excellent translation of Spanish 
lyrics. The translator, Jules Renard, has, with 
unusual wisdom, subordinated rhythm to 
correctness of translation, and has made 
to English literature a distinct contribution 
by this skilful work. 

The Angel of Thought, by Ethel Allen 
Murphy, is a thin volume of reproductions 
of great paintings, with verses suggested by 
them. Possibly modesty led to A Passing 
Voice being published anonymously, but 
poems with such real poetic feeling and 
charm of expression need not be so dis- 
owned. Verses is the unassuming name of 
the combined work of a mother and daughter, 
Lusina Strong Mills and Jessie Mills, and is 
issued by the daughter as a tribute to the 
strength of the mother’s life. The book con- 
tains some admirable rendering of psalms 
in metre. 

The appreciation of the beauties of nature 
is a prolific source of verse. Goldenrod and 
Lilies, by R. W. Gilbert, Poems by Frances 
Rawlins Isles, The Soul of the Singer, by 
H. Graham Du Bois, and From the Foothills 
of Song, by Charlotte Mellen Packard, 
contain some poems that interpret nature’s 
moods. A service is rendered all who are 
sensitive to natural beauty by those who 
can not only appreciate it, but express it 
in beautiful and rhythmical language. 


Miscellaneous. 


For all those who are studying the book 
of Acts, the little pocket edition published by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, in 
flexible covers, is very desirable. The text 
is that of the American Standard Edition of 
the Revised Bible. (Leather, 20 cents; 
paper, 5 cents.) 


Quicksteps through Scandinavia, “with a 
retreat from Moscow,” is a brief, lively, and 
unconventional account of a trip through 
Norway and Sweden, including a dash into 
Russia. It is written by Samuel G. Bayne 
and illustrated from photographs collected 
by the author. Mr. Bayne is perhaps better 
known as a banker than as an author, though 
this is by no means the first book of his which 
Harper & Brothers have published. He 
writes with humor and good nature, evi- 
dently enjoying his travels both in actuality 
and in the remembrance, when disagreeable 
experiences often assume a different aspect, 


Books Me eecived. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Umbe: A Fantasy. By Algernon Blackwood. $1.25. 
Social life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. $2.25 net. 
From the Yale University Press, New Haven. 
The Beginnings of Gospel Story. By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, D.D., LL.D. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Mad Barbara. By Warwick Deeping. $1.50. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By Frederick A. Ober. $1 net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Our Benny. By Mary E. Waller. $1 net, 
The Bridge Builders. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 
But Stilla Man. By Margaret L. Knapp. $1.50. 
Frem Small, Maynard & Ce., Basten. ; 
The Web of the Golden Spider. By Frederick Orin 
Bartlett. $1.50. 
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Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit, 

THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home”’ 
and ‘“‘At Evening’s Hour,’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 


and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 


50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 
HEALING POWER 


BY 
Rev. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


This power is the One Life manifesting itself 
throughout the universe,—a life which we share 
and from which we derive physical as well as 
spiritual benefit if we properly put ourselves under 
its control. A broad and sympathetic view of the 
province of healing and of belief therein in 
Christian faith. 

Order by its number only, not by title 


ISSUED AS TRACT No. 241 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Pussy’s Answer. 


Helen with her kitten, 
Sitting on her knee, 

“Pussy, dear, now won’t you 
Try to talk with me? 

Yes, you pretty darling, 
I am sure you could 

Say a little something 
If you only would. 

Now, I’ll ask a question, 
Answer, Pussy, do! 

Whom love you the very best?” 
And Pussy said, ‘“‘ M-you!”’ 

—Exchange. 


For the Christian Register. 


Two Little Bears. 


BY CLARA CAHILL, PARK. 


Te 


Hi and Sammy Cub, sitting with a whole 
shelf full of big and little bears in a toy-shop, 
somehow felt themselves a little different 
from the rest, who were mostly named Teddy, 
which was a commoner name among the bear 
people than Smith is with us. But their old 
foster-mother had said that goodness’ knew 
she couldn’t have the whole family answering 
when she called Teddy, so she had introduced 
a few new names into the family. Hi and 
Sammy are the only ones [know about. They 
certainly did not look different from the 
other little brown bears on the counter. They 
had the same kind of brownish, fuzzy fur, 
and the same little black beady eyes, and 
sharp black noses, and perhaps, after all, 
they were not different, but only felt so, the 
way each one of us feels a little different 
from the others. That’s one of the things we 
are all alike in. 

But Hi and Sammy did not like the toy- 
shop: they felt too much like real bears to 
belong there, and, when they saw people com- 
ing, they wanted to run and hide. In the toy- 
shop they liked their old foster-mother, the 
big bear who took such good care of the cubs 
at her end of the shelf, yet somehow it 
seemed as if she never knew how they felt, 
especially about climbing and biting and try- 
ing to growl. She said she was not afraid of 
children, and she’d only ask enough sawdust, 
and she’d trouble nobody, which wasn’t the 
way they felt at all. 

But all day long they sat very still; for, 
when a human being was looking at them, 
they seemed to be under a spell; and all day 
long people were walking by, picking them 
up, feeling of them, admiring them, and every 
now and then saying, in what seemed to 
them an awful voice, “I'll take this one’’! 
And you can hardly blame them for being 
frightened. 

Imagine how you would feel, all comfort- 
ably settled in your family, and only waiting 
for night and quiet to have a game of tag 
with your little brothers, to have a party of 
giants pass carelessly by, and, after stopping 
to admire you all, announce, “‘I’ll take this 
one’’! 

All the cubs had had it explained to them 
that this was quite proper. A good cub’s 
greatest reward was that it should be given 
to a good child for Christmas. This they had 
learned long, long ago in the Santa Claus 
country. Still, it was very hard to under- 
stand for the cubs, all the more so as it was 
very seldom that a child carried them off. 
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They would see a little pug-nosed child 
come along, and a flutter of excitement would 
be in the whole group. ‘‘So these are the 
young giants we are going to belong to,” 
they would think. ‘Well, they look rather 
nice; but who knows what they will do to 
us ?”” 

If they could manage it, Hi and Sammy 
always tried to hide before any one saw them, 
and then they would peer out and watch 
what was goingon. ‘Don’t you think they’re 
rather sudden in their ways?’ Sammy asked 
Hi one day. Once or twice they saw other 
cubs hugged by children, and then they 
thought they’d rather like to try it. 

But Hi Cub will never forget the day when 
he went off. His brother Sammy had been 
bad, and their mother had been threatening 
to have him put on the bargain counter, 
where he would be sure to go quick, if he 
didn’t stop falling off the counter, just for 
fun, when no one was looking. She knew he 
had one leg a little longer than the others, 
and, if he was soiled, that would settle him. 
Sammy was a little quieter after that. He 
had no idea of going off to try his luck with 
one of those ladies with shopping bags that 
always hover around the bargain counter. 

Hi Cub was sitting very still, trying to 
count his toes. He had almost taught himself 
to count, from reading price marks on his 
brothers and sisters, and he was just saying, 
“one, two, five,’’ when some one picked him 
hastily up, and remarked, gazing at him 
through an enormous pair of gold glasses, “I 
rather like this one’s face!’? Hi’s heart stood 
still. Did she really like his face? Then it was 
all up with him. He had heard that remark 
before. . 

The person put him down for a moment, 
and Hi managed, unseen, to look up at the 
motherly old bear and wave his paw to her. 
She gave him an encouraging smile, though 
her heart had been torn several times that 
day. You can’t help but like nice children 
and bears that you have taken care of. But 
he felt the worst about Sammy, and threw 
both paws around his neck. 

“T might take them both,” said the cus- 
tomer, picking them up. ‘They looked as if 
they were playing together when I first saw 
them.” 

(Oh, if she would but take Sammy, too!) 

But it seemed only a moment before she 
had decided that one would do, and put 
Sammy down. Hi was in her hand, but he 
managed to turn over and wave his paw. 
“Last tag, Sammy!” he called, in his little 
squeak, and Sammy fell off the counter, this 
time in despair, for Sammy loved Hi, and 
they had played and slept together. 

When Hi felt himself done up in tissue 
paper, he thought he might as well go to sleep 
and get strength for what was coming, and so 
he did. 

It was about time for the bears’ annual 
long sleep, and so, as Cub was off the counter 
and away from all the lights and fuss, nothing 
disturbed him very much, for he didn’t know 
how long, till one night he felt himself 
taken out of the box and pushed in a soft, 
warm place; but, as he was so awfully sleepy, 
he only snuggled down closer and went to 
sleep again. 

In the morning he waked up and looked 
around him. What asight met his eyes! He 
seemed to be in a sort of a bag, hanging from 
the chimney-piece. Down the long mantel 
hung more. After all, they were stockings! 
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more than he could count,—all sizes and 
lengths, all bulging, bursting, and running 
over. 

Under the stockings and all over were piled 
sleds, bundles, dolls’ beds, more bundles. It 
was like the toy-shop gone mad. 

Out of the stockings peeped at him friendly 
little dolls ; a Swiss dog looked at him askance ; 
and he was rejoiced to see an old friend, a 
jumping-jack, right next door. 

“Merry Christmas!” cried the jumping 
jack. ‘“‘My, you’re sleepy! Those children 
have been awake for hours!’’ 

“Children?” cried Cub, ‘‘Where are they? 
I haven’t seen any!” 

“No, you’ve just waked up. Here they 
come now.” 

The children in this house were all visiting 
their grandfather and grandmother, and they 
waited for each other, so that all could come 
in together. When they came marching in, it 
was so noisy that Cub couldn’t tell much of 
anything, except that he was being hugged 
and loved by alittle boy about four years old. 
Instead of being frightened, he cuddled down 
as close as he could, just peeping out to see 
what the other toys were doing. 

The jumping jack was doing his best tricks, 
the rabbits were hopping, and the dolls were 
smiling in the faces of their little mothers. As 
far as Cub could see, the grown people seemed 
to be just as excited over the toys as anybody; 
and, as for the games, why, the grown people 
spent lots of time showing the little ones how 
to do those. 

Afterwards, in a quiet moment, the jump- 
ing jack asked Cub, ‘“How do you like the 
child you have?” And Hi answered: “If I 
had gone into a boy-shop, and seen whole 
rows of little boys, and my boy had been 
there, I would just have stuck out my paw, 
and said, ‘I’ll take this one!’’ Then they 
both chuckled. 

The little boy, too, loved Cub more than all 
his other presents. When he had carried him 
around all day, he took him at night up to 
bed with him. 

Ah! that was much better than being 
stuffed in a drawer. First the little boy said 
his prayers, then he kissed Cub and hugged 
him, and in two minutes he was fast asleep. 

Cub lay awake thinking quite awhile. He 
hoped all the other Cubs had such a good 
home as he had. He thought especially about 
Sammy, who was a little lame, a little cross, 
and awfully full of mischief. He hoped that 
he had a nice place, where they would not 
tease him. Then he dozed off to sleep him- 
self. 

In the morning early, when Cub waked up, 
he watched for the little boy to open his eyes, 
which he did pretty soon, and the first thing 
he looked for was Cub. How glad they were 
to begin the day together! 

They crept into the bed where the little 
boy’s mother slept, and cuddled down, and, 
when she awoke, she helped Cub do all the 
tricks you ever heard of. The way Cub put 
his head on one side, and looked inquiring, 
and bowed his head for yes, and shook it for 
no, and whispered secrets (at least she said he 
did) in the mother’s ear, which she told again 
to the little boy, as Cub said he might hear 
them, made them all so hilarious that soon all 
the other children came tumbling in, and Cub 
had to do his tricks fot every one. ‘The little 
boy beamed with pride to see his little bear so 
clever, and well he might be proud; for Cub 
was doing it all for him, every bit, and he 
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would have done more, only he had to depend 
a little on the mother, for she seemed to loose 
the charm that bound him. 

That day, down in the nursery, he played 
all day, and for many days, and got ac- 
quainted with all the toys and children. 

There was a big house dog named Rex that 
frightened him a good deal at first; but he 
only sniffed at Cub curiously, and let it go at 
that. Cub did not mind him after that. 

There was an Indian doll that seemed to 
lie about a good deal, in corners of the nursery; 
and, when she looked at Cub, a gleam of some- 
thing like interest used to come into her bead- 
like eyes. She was a real Indian doll. Cub 
had heard some one say she had belonged to 
an Indian princess, and she did not play very 
much. 

One day the Indian doll beckoned him, 
when they were alone in the nursery, and he 
capered over, on all four legs. Cub had never 
seen her look so lively. She sat up, stroked 
his head with her hand, and said, in rather a 
deep voice for a doll: ‘‘He’s quite tame, isn’t 
he? Well, they’re all tame here but me!” 

“Are you wild?” asked Cub. 

For answer the Indian doll gave a shrill yell. 
She leaped to her feet, and her little moccasins 
twinkled as she danced and leaped high about 
Cub, as he sat there on the floor. First she 
chanted in Cherokee, and then she began in 
’ English :— 

‘Far in the forest dwelt a little maid, 

I was the darling of her heart! A-a-ah-na! 

A princess was she. A hundred warriors had 
her father. 

When we walked in the forest, we had war- 
riors to guard us. 

A-a-ah-na! The first fruits of the chase were 
ours!”’ 


Cub jumped up, too. They danced and 

circled around together. When they were 
through, they sat down, and Kit-si, which 
was the name of the Indian doll, told him all 
about the forest. From that time on he liked 
no story so well, and he dreamed about it at 
night. He heard about the real bears, and 
their deeds of strength and cunning. 
__ “Oh, if I could only get out in the woods, I 
believe I could grow big and growl and bite 
like anything!” he cried. Then he would 
remember the little boy. 

When any one would ask the little boy who 
he was, he would always answer, simply, ‘‘I 
am the father of the little bear,’ and some- 
where in Cub’s fur there was a little warm 
bear spot which he had inherited from his 
loving, hugging ancestors of the woods, and 
which was always full of love and hugs for 
the little boy. 

“But why did you leave the forest ?”’ asked 
Cub of Kit-si one day. “It seems to me, if I 
had lived there, I would never have gone 
away.” 

“Not if you had been sold fora bushel of 
com ?” asked Kit-si. ‘‘Why should I wish to 
goback? My little princess did not die. She 
did what was far worse for me. She grew up. 
If she had died, I would have been buried with 
her. We would have played all day in the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. But she wept, 
when she left me, though none saw it but I.” 

Cub thought a good deal about what the 
Indian doll had told him, and then one day 
he heard the Old Doll rocking and talking to 
herself. 

“Dear, dear!’’ murmured the Old Doll, ‘‘all 
the dolls and all the children that have come 
and gone since I have!” 
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“Where did they go?” asked Cub. 


The Old Doll shook her head sadly. ‘‘How 
doIknow? They werewornout. They laid 
themselves down to die anywhere. I have 


seen bits of old friends of mine in all sorts of 
places,—in barrels, in the rag-bag. One gal- 
lant soldier friend of mine was chewed to 
pieces by a puppy. All the children cried, 
but it was too late to do more than bury the 
uniform with honors.’’ Old Fanny wiped 
her eyes with the cuff of her dress. Poor 
thing, she had no handkerchief. Cub lis- 
tened, and was very much frightened. 
(To be concluded.) 


Knew Him at Sight. 


One of the principal annual events in 
Chicago is the great live-stock show, which is 
usually held late in November or early in 
December. It is attended by stock-breeders 
and fanciers from all parts of the country, 
and even from Europe. Many of the visitors 
wear costly fur or skin overcoats, and pre- 
sent an imposing spéctacle as they stroll 
along the streets of the city 

Among the visitors at a live-stock show a 
few years ago was a large, white-bearded man 
who wore an enormous overcoat, reaching 
nearly to his feet, that looked as if it had 
been made from the hide of a polar bear. 
Soon after his arrival, and while he was walk- 
ing along near the stock-yards, a little girl 
who had been playing in front of a tenement 
house happened to see him. For a full min- 
ute she gazed at him in open-eyed wonder. 
Then she timidly approached. 

**Please,”’ she said, ‘‘I’d like to whisper 
something to you.”’ 

“Me?” said the stranger, stooping until 
his ear, was within whispering distance. 
“What is it, little one?” 

“T want a wax doll.” 

“A what?” 

“A real wax doll,—for Christmas, you 
know,—one that will open and shut its eyes; 
one that’s got slippers on its feet. Don’t 
forget!” 

“Tittle girl, who do you think I am?”’ 

“Oh, I know. who you are. Yot’re Santa 
Claus.” 

The man straightened up. 

“Why, yes, of course. But don’t you tell 
anybody. You’re the only one that has 
found it out. Ill see that you get the doll, 
and it will be just the kind you want. I 
haven’t my pack with me, but I’ll pick out 
the doll, all right. What’s your name?” 

She told him, and gave him the number 
of the tenement in which she and _ her 
mother had the top rooms, and he made a 
memorandum on a scrap of paper he found 
in one of his pockets. Then, bidding the 
little girl a cordial ‘‘Good-bye,’’ he resumed 
his walk. Later in the day he dropped into 
one of the largest toy stores in Chicago, and 
looked over the stock of wax dolls. 

‘‘What’s this one worth?” he asked, hav- 
ing found one that fulfilled all the require- 
ments. 

“Five dollars,’’ said the shop-girl. 

‘‘Can I order it now and have it delivered 
on Christmas Eve, without fail?” 

‘Wesueir,! 

“Sure?” 

“We'll guarantee it, sir.”’ 

‘All right,’’ he said, handing her the scrap 
of paper. ‘‘Send it to this address, and 
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mark it ‘From Santa Claus,’ 
five dollars.” 

Replacing in his pocket the fat roll of bills 
from which he had extracted the necessary 
“V,” he waited for his receipt, and five 
minutes later he was in the street again, 
making his way to his hotel.—Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


Here’s your 


The Game of Wolf. 


The Chinese and Japanese boys, thirteen 
years old and under, play a serpent game 
which is quite exciting. A dozen or more 
boys form in line, each fellow with his hands 
on the shoulders of the boy in front of him. 
One of the fellows is the ‘‘Wolf.’’? The boy 
at the head of the line is the ‘‘head”’ of the 
serpent, and the last is the ‘‘tail.”’ The 
Wolf stands near the head of the serpent 
until the signal is given. Then he tries to 
catch the “‘tail’’? without touching any other 
part of the snake. The boys who form the 
body of the serpent protect the ‘‘tail’’ by 
wreathing about in all sorts of twists, to pre- 
vent the Wolf from catching the ‘“‘tail.’’ 
This must be done without breaking the 
line. When the ‘‘tail”’ is caught, the Wolf 
becomes the “head” and the ‘‘tail’’ becomes 
the Wolf. The last boy in line is the ‘‘tail.’’ 
The game can be continued until every boy 
has been the Wolf. 


The Best Way. 


A little fellow came home from school the 
other day full of talk about a new rule 
against whispering. ‘The teacher had de- 
vised some new punishment for the child 
caught. doing it. 

“V’ll stump her to catch me/”’ he chuckled 
boastingly. 

The mother reproved him gravely for the 
remark, saying that whoever breaks a rule 
is sure to be caught sooner or later, and de- 
serves to be. 

“Huh!” he answered, ‘‘how’ll she catch 
me if I don’t do it? Id like to know. I 
ain’t a-going to whisper, not once.” 

There was his assurance of safety. The 
one who simply resolves on honest faith- 
fulness in every instance is secure.—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, 


Edwin, aged four, owned a picture-book, 
in which a fierce-looking cow was running 
after a small boy. He looked at it a long 
time, then carefully closing the book he 
laid it away. A few days later he got the 
book again, and turned to the picture, 
Bringing his chubby fist down on the cow, 
he exclaimed in a tone of triumph, ‘She 
ain’t caught him yet!’’—The Delineator. 


‘*CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggésts. 
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Free Government Homesteads. 


BY JOHN VISHER. 


Among the iniquities the prophets of 
Israel warned against was a condition of 
“landless” poverty. To my mind the chief 
arraignment of our modern European civ- 
ilization is its complacent tolerance of land 
monopoly. The redeeming feature of the 
French Revolution was its equalization of 
opportunities through its distribution of 
the great landed estates among its peasantry, 
France’s backbone to-day. The crying need 
of Ireland and England at the present mo- 
ment is a similar distribution among its dis- 
inherited millions of the land which is now 
monopolized by the few hundred lords and 
dukes and earls. 

In America there is a similar tendency at 
work; but the disease has not as yet secured 
a serious foothold, nor can it until our free 
government land is taken up. 

The homestead law is still, as it has been 
in the past, the greatest boon of the Ameri- 
can people. Our social problems will not 
become acute until our free government 
land is gone. 

The people are massing, ’tis true, in our 
great congested centres of population; but, 
as long as there is this open door, this way 
out from dependence into self-support 
through productive industry, no serious 
social panic can come. 

What is ever needed, however, is an 
index finger at many places along the various 
avenues of our modern life, pointing always 
to this great national exit. They are per- 
nicious falsifiers who are ever reiterating 
that there is no longer good government 
land. Were they to take the pains to inform 
themselves, they would upon request be sent 
government bulletins for the asking, which 
would locate and describe to them 754,895,- 
396 acres of land, to be had for the taking. 

This land is located by State, county, and 
township, and section even, and is described 
as wooded or prairie, hilly or level, dry or 
swampy, light or heavy soil, fit for agri- 
culture or grazing. That it is good land is 
evidenced by the fact that it is being annu- 
ally taken up by the hundreds of thousands 
of acres and gives eminent satisfaction. 
My father sampled it and so did I, and so 
did scores and hundreds of people I have 
met, and to all it has furnished abundant 
means of self-respecting self-support. It 
has done this in the past, is doing this at 
present, and will do this in the future. 

It is no get-rich-quick scheme. It is 
hardly an escape from poverty. As likely 
as not the money income and tangible com- 
forts of a poor man who leaves the city for 
the country will be reduced instead of in- 
creased, probably for all of the first ten 
years. But there are discomforts and pov- 
erty which are blessings in disguise. The 
poverty of the pioneer is this to him, while 
the poverty of the slums is the poor man’s 
destruction. The pioneer’s poverty is a 
stimulus, a spur to endeavor, has an outlook, 
creates a spirit of helpfulness and self-help, 
bringing hope, while the poverty of the 
city slums crushes out courage, fosters de- 
pendence and pauperism, is anarchistic, im- 
bittering against man and God. ‘The beggar 
at our door is the ripe product of the latter, 
while Lincoln was the noble fruition of the 
pioneer’s upward struggle. 
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_Let no poor man be deceived*by*the*ex- 
pectation of immediate escape from poverty, 
by taking up a government homestead.§He 
turns his back upon the flesh pots of Egypt; 
the wealth in common of public libraries, of 
well paved streets, of shady parks, of well- 
ordered higher schools of learning, of benefi- 
cent hospitals and Boards of Health, and 
police and fire protection, 

And in the place of all this he faces Nature, 
“red in tooth and claw,’ in all her fitful 
moods, and must subdue her single-handed, 
being given an arena only,—a government 
homestead to stand on, without even a road 
to get to it. But so stimulating is the at- 
mosphere, if true pioneer he be, made of the 
right stuff, that soon his every nerve is aglow 
with the joy of achievement, and the govern- 
ment sets upon him the seal of approval by 
establishing an ‘‘Experiment Station” near 
him, and delivering his mail at his shack, 
provided he build and keep the road in 
order, while he strings for himself a telephone 
wire. 

We have had commissions for tariff re- 
vision, lest the lives of our infant industries 
be endangered. We have had conferences 
with Wall Street times without number, 
especially whenever it gets a nervous fit and 
becomes panicky. But of late we have 
had the government by some charity doc- 
tors feel the pulse of our farming communi- 
ties, under the impression that its bread- 
winners are also, as well as Wall Street, 
entitled to some consideration. 

Let the good work go on. Meanwhile, 
let the small favors of free homesteads be 
gratefully appreciated, for they are boons 
incomparably greater than any which a 
military ridden Europe offers its people; 
and let any one who wishes for himself or 
his friend to learn where or what these free 
lands are, address General Land Office, 
Washington, D.C., and ask for the ‘‘ Bulletin 
of Public Lands” and ‘Suggestions for 
Homesteaders.”’ 

Cuicaco, ILt. 


Psychotherapy. 


BY REV. GEORGE E. HATHAWAY. 
We take from The Union of Manchester, 
N.H., some paragraphs from a sermon 
recently preached in the Unitarian Church :— 


The Emmanuel movement, so-called, is 
a novelty in church work. It is the attempt 
to unite the functions of the doctor and the 
minister in a church clinic for the treatment 
of certain kinds of diseases. The diseases 
treated are what we know as functional dis- 
orders, that is, derangements in the action 
of apparently healthy organs. No attempt 
is made to treat organic diseases, that is, 
diseases which are due to broken down tis- 
sues. 

Believing that many of these functional 
disturbances are mental and moral in their 
origin, Drs. Worcester and McComb have 
resorted to psychotherapy as the logical 
remedy. This word means simply mind- 
cure or mind-remedy. 

The patient’s need of this treatment is 
ascertained by careful medical examina- 
tion. All applicants suffering from dis- 
coverable organic troubles are rejected. 
Those who are afilicted with functional 
disorders (which, in the judgment of the 
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originators of this movement, are wholly 
nervous and mental) are admitted to the 
treatment. Now the treatment (as applied 
at the Emmanuel church in Boston) ranges 
all the way from sound advice and encourag- 
ing counsel to mechanical suggestion or 
hypnosis. Real treatment of actual dis- 
orders, however, seems to involve a con- 
siderable degree of mechanical suggestion. 

Now it is clearly evident that the move- 
ment, as it is organized in the Emmanuel 
church in Boston, is doing not a little help- 
ful religious work apart from its distinctly 
psychotherapeutic clinic. But with this we 
are not concerned. Our interest centres 
in its practice of psychotherapy. This ven- 
ture of Dr. Worcester’s has created great 
interest. He is beginning to have imitators. 
His work is being heralded far and wide as 
a prophecy of the future mission of the church, 
It seems to be-warmly welcomed on every 
hand as the discovery of the church’s true 
function. It is rapidly becoming a fad. 

Now all this clerical prophesying and 
popular worshipping of psychotherapy has 
raised the question, Should the church 
adopt it as any part of its working pro- 
gram? 

I believe most profoundly that the church 
should not adopt psychotherapy as any part 
of its working program—and for these 
reasons: 

First. Because it obscures and defeats 
the normal work of the church. Because 
it is simply an innovation and not a log- 
ical forward step. 

Second. Because psychotherapy is not a 
safe method of treatment in the hands of 
untrained practitioners, and is of doubtful 
value in the hands of experts. 

We will consider the second reasons 
first. 

The average minister is not qualified, 
either by training or by professional ex- 
perience, to practice mental healing. Fit- 
ness for this work requires thorough know- 
ledge of psychology and physiology. Ade- 
quate training for the practice of psychother- 
apy cannot be acquired outside of the 
psychological laboratory and the medical 
school. ! 

The claim that the minister is an expert 
in the cure of souls is not true, in the sense 
that it qualifies him to practice psychother- 
apy. 

The data which prepare a man to induce 
profound alterations of personality (through 
the medium of hypnosis) are not furnished 
by the average divinity school. The train- 
ing which prepares a man to set before his 
fellows the great moral ideals which are 
worthy of earnest pursuit, the training which 
fits a man to formulate a sane and sound 
philosophy for the conduct of life, does not 
qualify him to deal safely or wisely with 
mental and nervous diseases. Even when 
the minister has considerable knowledge of 
psychology, even when he has spent much 
time in the psychological laboratory, as 
some ministers to-day are doing, even when 
he has witnessed and taken part in hypnotic 
tests, he is not qualified to treat the dis- 
orders of the nervously and mentally un- 
balanced. His knowledge of human phys- 
iology and anatomy is not of the practical 
kind which renders it safe for him to induce 
easily possible changes of personality. Al- 
though the minister sometimes knows more 
about these things than he is credited with 
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knowing, it is sheer egotism for him to as- 
sume that he is thereby fitted to do a nerve 
specialist’s work. Nor is he justified in at- 
tempting to do it by summoning a physician 
to his aid. The details and consequences of 
the treatment are still in his hands. The 
doctor’s assurance that a given patient is 
free from all organic lesions, that his trouble 
is purely a case of disordered nervous sys- 
tem or deranged mental habit—still leaves 
the treatment of these very serious dis- 
eases in the hands of a person whose pro- 
fessional abilities are not much superior to 
those of a quack. The function of the 
doctor ceases when he pronounces the victim 
a suitable subject for psychotherapeutic 
treatment. 

The chances of disaster to one’s mental 
life involved in such a system of unpro- 
fessional treatment, are appalling. It is 
possible to do great harm with the best 
of intentions. 

F’ Now this applies not only to the average 
minister, but also to the exceptional man, 
whose knowledge of psychology and phil- 
osophy has impelled him to adopt this 
novelty. If he has not had the training 
and experience of a medical specialist he 
is treading on extremely thin ice. In my 
judgment he is doing a dangerous and wholly 
unwarranted work. If he goes further and 
adds to his use of mechanical suggestion, 
the assumption that, through prayer and 
hypnosis, he is an agent in opening the mind 
of the patient to the inflow of divine power, 
he at once takes his place in the ranks of the 
ancient priestly-medicine men, and there 
upon he merits the same kind of considera- 
tion which we are in the habit of according 
them. The constant reiteration that through 
the use of mechanical suggestion or hypnosis 
the patient is brought into contact with the 
healing Christ, is on a par with the pro- 
fession of magicians. It is in no wise 
different from the clever magic, which for un- 
told ages has mystified and deluded the 
race. When the movement takes on this 
hue it ceases to be a straightforward attempt 
to apply a scientific principle in the curing 
of diseases. It has entered the region of 
superstition and is doubly unworthy of 
adoption by sane men and women. 

According to the published statements 
of its promoters, the movement has taken 
on this aspect also. But not only is this 
a dangerous method of medical treatment 
in the hands of an incompetent clergy 
(where it is subject to many forms of re- 
ligious vagary) it is also of doubtful value 
in the hands of medical experts. 

Mechanical suggestion or hypnosis has 
occupied the attention of mind specialists 
for many years as a possible remedy for 
nervous disorders. Many careful experi 
ments have been made by medical men to 
determine the value of this treatment. 
Many truly wonderful alterations of per- 
sonality have been produced expecially by 
the French physicians, who have experi- 
mented very freely with hypnotism in their 
hospitals for the defective. There is no 
question of the power of hypnotism to pro- 
duce startling changes in a person’s mental 
life. 

The question which is of interest to us 
is regarding the value of permanent good 
of such abnormal treatment. 

It is the judgment of progressive experts 
that hypnosis possesses doubtful thera- 
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peutic value, that it should be employed 
only in very exceptional cases and then with 
the greatest caution. Some neurologists 
take the ground that its effects upon the 
character of the patient are so debilitating 
as to render the treatment exceedingly 
hazardous... . 

In justice to Dr. Worcester and his now 
famous enterprise, it should be remembered 
that this method is not applied to every 
case. Other and very wise helps are ap- 
parently given needy people. 

But it should be equally noted that hyp- 
nosis is apparently very freely used. And 
furthermore that it appears to occupy an 
important place in the movement. From 
various hints dropped by its leaders, hyp- 
nosis seems to be a central idea in this enter- 
prise. 

The emphasis which Dr. Worcester puts 
upon the value of sleep as a medium of the 
“divine” healing influence would seem to 
justify this inference. Dr. Worcester has 
put himself on record in these words: 

“Tn sleep, in which our vegetal life alone 
goes on, the great Architect, the great 
Physician, works undisturbed by the fret- 
ting of our human consciousness. Accord- 
ingly in sleep all healing, all beneficent 
crises take place. In sleep, as the ancients 
believed, and as many moderns are hbegin- 
ning again to suspect, our soul seems to come 
into contact with a higher power.” 

Remembering then that hypnosis is an 
artificially induced sleep, it is not difficult 
to see its importance in this system of re- 
ligious psychotherapy. 

The facts are these: That hypnosis is 
an important factor in religious psycho- 
therapy. Hypnosis is a distrusted if not 
discredited remedy in professional circles. 
The clergyman is destitute of the experi- 
ence necessary in a ‘scientific ‘‘mental 
healer.””? For these reasons alone the church 
should not adopt or encourage the practice 
of psychotherapy. ‘This form of the heal- 
ing art should remain in the hands of the 
scientific neurologist. 

On the other hand psychotherapy is 
merely a novelty in church activities. It 
is not a forward step. It obscures and 
postpones the normal work of the church. 

And, to the extent in which it employs 
mechanical suggestion as a means of rec- 
tifying the mental and moral life, it directly 
attacks the supreme end for which the 
church exists. 

The mission of the church is to teach 
moral and spiritual truths, to inform and 
inspire character. 

However far the church may have de- 
parted from this great function, it remains 
true that this is what men expect from it. 
Men look to the church for great ideals, for 
clear insights, for plain statements of duty, 
for inspiriting exhortations, for persuasive 
and convincing truths. Men expect the 
church to give them sane, reasonable, com- 
mon-sense counsels for the conduct of public 
and private life. Men expect the church 
to help them increase their self-control and 
fortify their character. They expect the 
church to administer an intellectual and 
moral tonic, not an anesthetic. 

Now when the church adopts psycho- 
therapy it betrays‘its “trust. It forfeits 
the confidence “of those "who look to it for 
rational guidance. It attempts to repair 
broken wills by suppressing them. It 
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aims at correcting disordered minds by 
aggravating the disorder. It labors vainly 
to create character by extinguishing in- 
telligence. It attempts to cure souls by 
the ministry of sleep. 

Nothing could be farther from the true 
mission of the church than this deliberate 
effort to extinguish reason, the one divine 
agency through which the church can 
educate the soul. 

Yet psychotherapy practises the me- 
chanical suppression of intelligence, minis- 
ters to the soul through sleep, and openly 
preaches the supremacy of the unconscious, 

The philosophy which underlies this 
doctrine is familiar enough. It has been 
attractively set forth by no less. a person 
than Prof. James. But this distinguished 
championship does not render the theory 
any less absurd or pernicious. It is the 
theory that our sub-conscious life—the men- 
tal processes which go on beneath the thresh- 
old of consciousness—is the point of con- 
tact with God. It is the belief that here 
in the darkness and chaos of our organic 
turmoil God touches us and teaches ‘us, 
We can never know it. Consciousness 
interrupts this communion just as day- 
light always disperses ghosts. We can never 
know whether these influences are good or 
bad, except as we bring them to the bar of 
reason. But, according to this philosophy, 
reason is a corrupt judge. 

Nothing could be more fatal to the ideal 
mission of the church than this mystical 
nonsense and its practical outcome. For 
it is the very antithesis of freedom and the 
end of moral responsibility. It inculcates 
absolute dependence. It is a _ veritable 
spiritual pauperism. 

Finally, the church is not a medical 
clinic. It is not a charity organization. 
To quote Dr. Paradise: ‘‘The church was 
never a mere relief society. It was the 
teacher of the truth.’’ Its function is not 
to gather a few defectives in a corner and 
minister to their private needs. Its mission 
is to utter sovereign truths. It addresses 
the individual, but not in the interest of his 
selfish wants. It speaks to groups of men, 
It attempts to keep before men great ideals 
of personal and social conduct. It tries to 
impart great chivalries and moralities, not 
receipts for sleeping. 

The supreme mission of the church is to 
inculcate those great principles of life which 
move us, as citizens and neighbors, to at- 
tack the sources of disease and disorder 
which are to be found in our careless and 
thoughtless common habits. It is called, 
by the needs of men, to the great task of 
educating us to banish from our homes and 
streets and shops and cities the things which 
bring mental and nervous and physical 
disorders. 

This task is less romantic than the en- 
terprise which we have just considered. 
It is more difficult. It is painfully slow. 
It is prosaic. But it is fundamental. 

When we have accomplished any part 
of this task in any community, we have 
put that community one step farther on 
the path of human progress. 

We have not thought, perhaps, that it 
was any part of the church’s work to sound 
the call to all the people in the city to subdue 
the noises, lay the dust, quench the smoke, 
correct the habits, and abolish the ugly 
sights which are the certain sources of many 
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of the nervous and mental troubles of city 
dwellers, It may not have seemed sut- 
ficiently pious for the church to summon 
us, as citizens, in the name of brotherhood, 
to widen streets, to furnish pure water, to 
destroy slums, to make cities sunny, airy, 
artistic, wholesome, and healthful. 

But this is the practical side of the church’s 
gospel of brotherhood, truth, and righteous- 
ness. It does not, or should not, labor to 
till a little, obscure plot and cure a few sick 
folk. It should summon all men to pro- 
mote human betterment, to increase wel- 
fare, to lessen disease, to improve health, 
each in his own place, and all together, not 
as church members, but as brothers and 
sisters. It should educate us to carry the 
world steadily towards ideal conditions, not 
by employing hypnotism upon a few de- 
mented people, but by rooting up the social 
causes of dementia. The church should not 
adopt psychotherapy, because 

Its ministers are incompetent to prac- 
tice it, especially inthe light of its doubtful 
therapeutic value; and, because in adopting 
it, fhe church obscures and postpones its 
mission and ultimately defeats the very 
object for which it exists. 


Our Berkeley Divinity School. 


I wish to make a few statements respect- 
ing our Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, located at Berkeley, Cal., where I 
have recently spent five very enjoyable weeks. 

I. The reasons for such a school are 
numerous, but I will briefly indicate only the 
four most important. 

1. The ministers for our Pacific Coast 
churches ought, in the main, to be trained 
on the ground in intimate association with 
the conditions of the peculiar civilization 
whose interests they are to serve. The 
reason for this is more than the mere cost 
of travel to a distant institution. It lies 
in the necessity that religious leaders have 
acquaintance and sympathy with the people 
of the Commonwealth where they labor. 
If there had been an efficient Divinity School 
at Madison, Wis., for the last twenty-five 
years (what I urged a score of years ago), 
our movement in the Mississippi Valley 
would now have been probably many 
times stronger than at present. And the 
situation on the coast makes this general 
reason far more forcible there than anywhere 
else in our country. 

2. A school is needed there in close contact 
with the large number of students in the 
State university and at Stanford University 
(only a few miles away), that the oppor- 
tunities and attractions of the liberal Uni- 
versity may be brought home to superior 
young men in order to induce them to give 
themselves to religious work. Observation 
proves that, if such a school is at hand, these 
desired results do follow. 

3. Such a school is needed to provide, 
especially in the time of chaotic thinking 
and erratic acting in matters pertaining to 
religion, a standard of religious teaching 
that shall be inspiring and authoritative. A 
superior type of religious life, a rational 
method of spiritual nurture, an influential 
example of church leadership are imperatively 
needed to insure sanity and effectiveness 
in the work of neighboring pulpits and par- 
ishes. 

4. Such a school is needed to assist de- 
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serving men who wish to make the transi- 
tion from the conservative communions to 
our free pulpits, and also to protect our 
churches from the incompetent and the un- 
deserving who seek our fellowship with little 
knowledge of our ideals and methods, and 
with no ability to do constructive religious 
work. Good men in other denominations 
on the coast, who wish to join our ranks, 
cannot come east 3,000 miles to gain the 
needed preparation for sticcessful service 
among us; and, if they do come, they are not 
likely to return. And, if they enter our pul- 
pits without such preparation, they often 
labor for some years at a great personal 
disadvantage; while sometimes, for this 
very reason, they not only fail themselves, 
but they seriously injure our cause. 
fortunately, many of our churches have been 
sadly harmed or completely wrecked by 
erratic ‘‘come-outers” from orthodoxy, who 
have imagined_that a Unitarian church 
exists to provide all men with opportuni- 
ties for every sort of wild experiment in 
organization, doctrine, and policy, in sen- 
sationalism, speculation, and even super- 
stition. Great have been our losses from 
this class of men. The only sure way to 
help the deserving and bar out the unworthy 
is to maintain on the ground a school that 
shall provide both this preparation and 
this protection. 

II. What has already been accomplished ? 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur was sent some five 
years ago to establish such a school. Many 
difficulties are inherent in such an under- 
taking even at the best, but he has had to 
meet the peculiar distractions and discour- 
agements incident to the great earthquake 
and the more destructive fire in San Fran- 
cisco, Nevertheless, the record of things 
actually done is remarkably encouraging. 
He has had the generous and faithful support 
of four persons who may be called the 
founders of the school,—Hon. Horace Davis 
and wife of San Francisco, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Cutting of Oakland. It is 
an interesting fact that all these are sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts,—Horace 
Davis, the son of John Davis, governor and 
Congressman; his wife, the daughter of 
Thomas Starr King, while both Mr. and 
Mrs. Cutting were born and bred almost 
within sight of the State House. This single 
fact makes the school in a sense a child of 
Massachusetts, and commends it to the 
hearty support of Eastern Unitarians. 

The things so far done are these: (1) A 
large lot has been secured directly across 
the street from the campus of the University 
of California, an admirable location. (2) A 
building has been moved upon this lot which 
affords a temporary home for the school 
rooms for office, library, lectures, and also 
for several students. (3) Other property in 
the neighborhood has been bought, which is 
increasing in value, and from which a small 
income is received. (4) A remarkably good 
library has been gathered,—over six thousand 
volumes, and also many valuable and some 
tare pamphlets. (5) A small body of stu- 
dents are now in regular attendance, taking 
some of their courses in the University of 
California, doing some work in the neigh- 
boring Congregational Divinity School, but 
receiving their chief instruction from Dean 
Wilbur and his assistants. These students, 
in character, intelligence, and promise, will 
compare favorably with those in the average 
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theological school. A substantial increase in 
the number of students is promised for the 
next academic year. Certainly no mistake 
was made when Dean Wilbur was appointed 
to this difficult task. His patience, his per- 
sistence, his conseefation, his scholarship, 
his large-mindedness, his broad spirit have 
won him friends on every side, and his 
efforts, thus far, have been wise and fruitful. 

III. The present and urgent needs are 
obvious: 1. The gift of books. Not any 
old book that one does not longer need, nor 
duplicates of books now in the library but 
important books, old and new, on all the 
varied phases of religious history and re- 
ligious life; also documents and pamphlets 
which have historic value, especially those 
illustrating the Unitarian movement at 
home and abroad. Donors would do well 
to confer with~Dean Wilbur before sending 
their gifts to the school. 

2. Scholarships. No one ought to be 
bribed to enter the ministry; but it is 
common knowledge that a large propor- 
tion of superior young men who desire to 
become preachers do not have the means to 
pay for a theological or professional educa- 
tion; and their situation is radically unlike 
that of other young men who are preparing 
to enter callings which are abundantly 
remunerative, as preaching is not. There 
ought to be at Berkeley a number of schol- 
arships yielding annually from $200 to 
$300, to be bestowed under careful restric- 
tions upon men of unusual promise. 

3. More students are needed; and our 
ministers and churches ought to exert them- 
selves to induce the right sort of young per- 
sons to devote themselves to the Christian 
ministry. Experience shows that on ac- 
count of the rare qualities needed in a suc- 
cessful religious leader (and other causes) 
quite a proportion of those who enter such a 
school fail to continue in the ministry. The 
process of elimination is probably more 
active in this than in any other profession. 
Therefore a divinity school needs a large 
attendance of students in order to secure 
even a comparatively small number of per- 
manently snecessful religious workers. 

4. But, most of all, larger funds are im- 
peratively needed and at once. Something 
like a crisis has been reached at Berkeley. 
Dean Wilbur has done all that one man 
working single-handed can do. What he 
alone has done, few could have accomplished. 
He has had some help in the work of in- 
struction, but up to the present time he has 
himself been ‘‘the school.” ‘The time has 
come when he must have associates if the 
school is to continue. The experimental 
stage has passed, the need of the school 
has been demonstrated, and good founda- 
tions have been laid. A faculty for instruc- 
tion must now be provided. It need not be 
large, for some courses can be taken in the 
University and others in neighboring theo- 
logical schools. But certainly one full pro- 
fessor is needed at once; and the sum of 
$500 a year (at least) ought to be provided 
to secure some non-resident lecturer of dis- 
tinguished ability. These modest demands 
(with incidental expenses) mean an endow- 
ment of considerable size. Our friends 
on the Pacific coast will undoubtedly do their 
part. It is to be hoped that the Unitarian 
Club of California (a large body of influ- 
ential men) will adopt this school as the 
object of its generous support. Had it not 
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been for the earthquake and the fire, the 
California Unitarians would before this date 
undoubtedly have provided all the money 
needed. But some generous hands have 
been left empty by these calamities, while 
others have been so crippled that their ability 
to give has been greatly lessened. There 
certainly ought to be some generous and 
wealthy Eastern Unitarians who will gladly 
come forward in this time of sore necessity, 
which also is a season of rare opportunity 
for doing good, to donate the funds which 
will make this school a decided success. 
What has already been done is ample proof 
and prophecy of the very large things which 
can be accomplished, if the money can be 
provided for this important work. 

The Pacific coast has vast resources, 
boundless opportunities, a complex social 
problem, intimately associated with the wel- 
fare of many nations and distant peoples. 
Nowhere else is there greater need for wise 
and efficient religious leadership. Nowhere 
else is the Unitarian Gospel more needed 
to counteract materialism of life, to broaden 
religious thought and sympathy, to har- 
monize clashing social interests, to awaken 
and guide a noble moral sentiment, to 
foster poise and sanity in the realm of the 
spirit, and to consecrate culture with gracious 
ideals of service, and reiriforce scientific ac- 
quisitions with the commanding sentiments 
of Christian piety. 

Fortunately the Unitarian movement in 
that part of our country has had a notable 
history, and the Unitarian name has there 
long enjoyed many honorable and inspiring 
associations. The list of representative 
Unitarians, lay and clerical, both men and 
women, who have adorned high social and 
civic positions is long and distinguished. 
No other names represent more in patriot- 
ism, education, and philanthropic activity 
in a time of very great stress and strain than 
those of Thomas Starr King, Horatio Steb- 
bins, and Bradford Leavitt, nor are there 
any others in that land more highly honored. 
The most effective way to perpetuate and 
enlarge the precious influences which these 
and other names represent is to give the 
school at Berkeley such a liberal support in 
men and money that it shall become an 
institution of power and prominence. 

JosEPpH H. CROOKER. 

Boston. 


Harvard Chapel Endowment. 


The Harvard College office announces that 
the university has received a gift of $150,000 
for the endowment of the University chapel. 
This endowment is to be known as the 
Edward Wigglesworth Memorial Fund, in 
memory of Edward Wigglesworth of the Class 
of 1710, Edward Wigglesworth of the Class 
of 1749, and Edward Wigglesworth of the 
Class of 1822. 

The fund is to be administered in accord- 
ance with this letter of gift :— 


Feeling the great importance of the work 
done in connection with the University chapel, 
we desire to give to the University the sum of 
$150,000 upon the following trusts :— 

The income of this fund shall be used to 
maintain at the University religious services 
in such manner as the president and fellows 
may from time to time think best. Provided, 
however, that such services shall never be 
denominational or limited by the forms 
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or tenets of any single branch of the Christian 
Church, and that, as heretofore, no person 
shall ever be excluded from sharing in the con- 
duct of the services by reason of connection 
with any particular denomination. 

In case either of the above conditions 
should be violated, or control of such services 
should ever fall into the hands of a single 
denomination, or services of the character 
specified should cease to be maintained at the 
University, the entire fund shall be paid over 
to the American Unitarian Association, or any 
successor of such Association, for the general 
purposes of the work. 

In view of the strong interest in the re- 
ligious side of the University’s work felt by 
those hereinafter named, we desire to make 
this fund a memorial to the following persons: 

Edward Wigglesworth of the Class of 1710, 
first Hollis professor of divinity in Harvard 
College from 1721 to 1765; member of the 
corporation from 1724 to 1765. 

Edward Wigglesworth of the Class of 1749, 
tutor in Harvard College in 1764-65; second 
Hollis professor of divinity from 1765 to 
1791; fellow of the corporation from 1779 to 
1792; and acting president in 1780-81. 

Edward Wigglesworth, first scholar of the 
class of 1822. 
(Signed) JANE NorTON Grew, 

Mary G. PICKERING, 

By GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, 
; Attorney. 

HENRIETIA G, Fitz 

GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


The sense of responsibility of the church 
in meeting the social problem is increasingly 
revealed by efforts intended to quicken the 
concern of the congregations and to convince 
those so absorbed in various aspects of this 
question that the church is not indifferent 
to the quest for truth in this field. 

Two conspicuous series of services have 
been conducted in Boston during this winter 
in two Trinitarian Congregational churches. 
At the Mt. Vernon Church, Sunday evening 
services, consisting of devotional services, 
short sermons by the ministers followed by ad- 
dresses by labor leaders, employers of labor 
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ventures, leading up to open discussions, 
have now been held for several months. Be- 
gun as an experiment the church was so 
speedily satisfied with the response that the 
plan has been continued. 

At the Central Church a series on various 
features of socialism has been held at the 
close of the morning service with evident 
success. The apparent result of these con- 
ferences is in the removal of the charge of 
indifference to the causes rightly or wrongly 
born of the deésire to correct evident social 
evils, but even more important is the creation 
of a spirit of good will of which is sure to come 
unification of disorganized forces often work- 
ing at cross purposes in seeking for the increase 
of the reign of righteousness. 

It would seem that the example of these 
two churches might safely be imitated by 
churches similarly situated without jeopard- 
izing the functions of the church and prob- 
ably with resultant additions to the service 
now rendered to the community. Our own 
churches are doing some excellent things in 
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this connection. ‘The Church of the Messiah 
New York, has inaugurated a citizenship 
class which is a decided success. At a recent 
meeting of this class, which the writer was 
privileged to attend, several hundred earnest 
men and women, evidently a majority being 
regular attendants of the church, listened to a 
discussion of an almost insoluble mystery, 
“How to Clean up the Streets of New York,” 
by Mr. Edwards, the new commissioner of 
streets. Other equally baffling problems 
have been considered and the large number 
who tarry after the morning service prove the 
deepening interest and the response to the 
effort of the church to contribute to the solu- 
tion of what ultimately are questions of 
applied ethics. 

On March 21, Mr. Holmes will preside 
at a neighborhood rally in behalf of our 
fellowship, at which there will be given 
an address on “The Social Crisis.” Dr. 
Brundage will speak on “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,” and Rev. Walter Hunt 
of Orange on “Unitarianism as a Social 
Gospel.”’ 

Under the leadership of Mr. Freeman, the 
Third Church of Dorchester is conducting a 
Sunday afternoon forum in which all de- 
nominations are represented. The speakers 
are frequently those who speak in the Ford 
Hall meetings in the evening. Those for 
March are Charles Sprague Smith. of the 
Cooper Union, New York; Benjamin F, 
Trueblood, secretary American Peace Society; 
Lincoln Steffins, and Rabbi Fleischer. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a rally similar 
to the New York rally, at which ministers of 
our church will speak. 

Another rally is to be held at Fitchburg, 
Mass., March 21, at which the general theme 
will be “The Unitarian Church and the Social 
Problem.” The speakers will be the Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens, the minister; Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster; and the 
Rev. William W. Peck, of Winchendon. 

About 500 copies of Tract No. 1 have been 
distributed. Anybody failing to receive a 
copy can be supplied by writing the secretary. 

Plans for the annual meeting to be held at 
the Arlington Street Church, Sunday even- 
ing, May 23, are completed and promise a 
rousing meeting in behalf of this work. 

A number of our ministers have expressed 
their willingness to address men’s clubs, 
Alliances, or public meetings in the churches. 
Any of these bodies desiring speakers can 
be accommodated by requests sent the 
secretary. WiILLIAM W. Pxck, Secretary. 


Easter Sermons. 


The following Easter sermons by James 
Freeman Clarke are given free by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church’of the Disciples to 
individuals and Post-office Mission Branches: 
(1) ‘‘Many Mansions in God’s House,’’ (2) 
“The Old and New View of the Hereafter,’’ 
(3) “Homes in Heaven and on earth,’’ (4) 
“Souls already Risen with Christ,’’ (5) 
“Communities Above,’’ (6) ‘‘The Resur- 
rection of Jesus,’ (7) ‘“The Meaning and Im- 
portance of the Resurrection,” (8) ‘‘The 
Blessings of our Knowledge and of our Ig- 
norance in regard to a Future State.’’ 

Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


N.B.—There are probably not enough 
of each sermon for every branch to have all 
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of any one kind, but every sermon has been 
found useful. 

N.B.—Please mention how many are 
needed. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


The announcement was made in these 
columns a few months since of the organiza- 
tion of a National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which is intended to be the counter- 
part in this country, and the local ally, of the 
International Congress of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals, whose Boston session in 
the autumn of 1907 was so conspicuous an 
event in liberal religious circles. 

The inspirers of this new movement for 
unifying and concentrating the forces which 
make for sincerity, freedom, tolerance and 
progress in religion have been zealous in its 
promotion. While the secretary of the In- 
ternational Council, Rev. C. W. Wendte, has 
latterly devoted his time and energy to this 
work, the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Dr. S. A. Eliot, has made 
it possible for him to do so and aided him with 
valuable counsel and suggestion. 

Among others, Henry W. Wilbur of Phila- 
delphia, the general secretary of the Liberal 
Friends’ Promotion Committee, has been a 
strong supporter and wise adviser of this 
movement from its incipiency. Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Bisbee, the editor of the Unzversalist 
Leader, is a broad-minded thinker and saga- 
cious counsellor, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, Rabbis Joseph Krauskopf of Phila- 
delphia and D. Philipson of Cincinnati, 
Revs. Dr. George H. Ferris, Charles E. 
St. John and J. Clarence Lee of Philadelphia, 
and Edwin D. Mead of Boston have rendered 
invaluable service. 

The Federation is now so well advanced 
that it will ‘hold its first congress during 
the last week of April in the great meeting- 
house of the Society of Friends, on Race 
Street and North 15th, not far from the 
Broad Street Station in Philadephia. The 
appended programme is preliminary in nature 
and subject to correction hereafter. It suf- 
fices to show the large import of the coming 
meetings, both as regards breadth and in- 
clusiveness of fellowship, and the greatness 
and timeliness of the topics which are to be 
treated by men and women belonging to a 
dozen or more different religious denomina- 
tions. The opening and closing sessions 
especially breathe the very spirit of tolerance 
and religious amity, while the-names of the 
speakers give assurance of an able and irenic 
discussion of the themes presented. ‘ 

President William H. Taft has promised to 
send a communication to the congress, and 
other men and women of eminence in Ameri- 
can religious and civil life will take part in the 
exercises. Especially notable is the large pro- 
portion of lay speakers and the inclusion of 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, as well as orthodox 
and liberal Protestant believers, while Dr. 
Booker T. Washington will represent, as he 
so admirably does, the Spirit. of inter-racial 
justice and good will, : SeRueRY BS 
fe Membership i in the congress” is open to all 
alike on payment of the one-dollar fee and 
enrolment by the secretary, Rev. C.-W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 
Some special privileges go with the member- 
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ship certificate. There should be a large 
attendance at the Philadelphia meetings. 


PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday Evening, April 27, 8 P.M. 


Welcome by the president of congress, 
Henry W. Wilbur of Philadelphia. 

TOPIC OF THE SESSION: “Religious Tolerance 
and Good Citizenship.” 

Mutual toleration and good will between all 
classes, races, and churches of the republic a 
fundamental condition of religious and civil 
welfare. 

1. A letter from the President of the United 
States, William Howard Taft, to the congress, 
will be read by the secretary, Charles W. 
Wendte. 

2. Address: ‘The Jew and Good Citizen- 
ship.” Oscar §. Straus of New York, late 
United States Secretary of Commerce aud 
Labor. 

3. Address: “The Roman Catholic and 
Good Citizenship.’ Charles J. Bonaparte. 

4. Address: ‘“The Protestant and Good 
Citizenship.”” Speaker to be announced. 

5. Address: ‘“The Negro and Good Citizen- 
ship.” Dr. Booker ‘T. Washington. 


Wednesday Morning, April 28, 9.30 A.M. 


Topic, “The Nature and Mission of Religious 
Liberalism.” 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. ‘Conducted by John 
Clarence Lee, D.D., Pastor Universalist 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. Henry W. Wilbur, 

Secretary Committee for the Advance- 

ment of Friends’ Principles, Philadelphia. 


if 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte. 
Business. Appointment of Committees. 


AppRESS: Topic, “What is Religious Liber- 
} alism?”’ William Channing Gannett, 
J D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 

ApprEss: ‘Topic, “What Liberal Religion 
does for Man’s Higher Welfare and Hap- 
piness.”’ President Frederick W. Hamil- 
ton, D.D., Tufts College. 

ADDRESS: Topic, “What Liberal Religion has 
done for America.” Edwin D. Mead. 

DISCUSSION. 


Wednesday Afternoon, April 28, 2 P.M. 


ADDRESS: Topic, “Liberal Religion a Posi- 
tive Faith.”. |Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., of Boston, Mass. 

AppRESs: Topic, ‘“The Obligations and Op- 
portunities of Religious Liberalism in 
America To-day.” Rev. Frederic A. 
Bisbee, D.D., of Boston, editor Univer- 
salist Leader. 

DISCUSSION. 


Wednesday Evening, April 28. 
SociAL RECEPTION. Brief addresses. 
Thursday Morning, April 29, 8.30 P.M, 


Topic, ‘Religion and Modern Life.” 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. Rev. Hugo Hisenlohr, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AppREss: ‘Topic, “The Religion of Democ- 
racy, as exemplified by the Career of 
Abraham Lincoln (1809-1909).’” Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Ill. 

ApprEss: Topic, “Evolution and Religion. 
Religion’s Debt to Charles Darwin (1809- 


1909).”’ Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
DISCUSSION. 
ApprEss: “The Bible in Modern Life.’ 


Rabbi David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DISCUSSION. 
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With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev, Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded-in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucla 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Thursday Afternoon, April 29, 2 P.M 


AvprEss: ‘“The Church in Modern Life.” Rev. 
Frank O. Hall, D.D., New York, N. Y. 

DISCUSSION. 

ADDRESS: ‘‘Jesus Christ in Modern Life.” 

"Prof. George B. Foster, Ph.D., Univer- 

\ "sity of Chicago. 

DISCUSSION. 


Thursdav Evening, April 29, 8 P.M. 


Topic, “Religion and the Social Question.’ 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 

ApprEss: “Religion and Politics.” Justice 
F, J. Swayze, Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. 

ApDDRESS: “Religion and Social Service.” 
Alexander Johnson, General Secretary 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ADDRESS: ‘Religion and Modern Industrial- 
ism.” John Mitchell, late president 
United Mine Workers of America. 


i 
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Friday Mormng, April 30, 9.30 A.M. 
Topic, “Religious and Social Reform.” 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 

Appress: “Religion‘and the, Social Con- 
science.” Prof. | (Francis. _ Greenwood 
Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University. 

DISCUSSION. 

ApprEss: ‘The Duty of Religious Liberals 
with Respect to Marriage and Divorce.” 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New Bork: 

DISCUSSION, 

ADDRESS: “‘The Duty of Religious Titerals 
with Respect to the Child.’ Mrs, 
Frederick Nathan, president of Con- 
sumers’ League, New York., 

DISCUSSION. 

Friday Afternoon, April 30, 2 P.M, 

ApprREss: “The Duty of Religious Liberals 
toward the Peace Movement.’ Dr. 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore College. 

DISCUSSION. 

AppreEss: “The Duty of Religious Liberals 
toward the Temperance Reform.”’ W. J. 
Doan, Esq., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Discussion. Led by Rev. Pedro Ilgen, D.D., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Friday Evening, April 30, 8 P.M. 
Topic, “The Fellowship of the Spirit.” 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 

AvpREss: “Liberty and Union in Religion.” 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., Boston. 


 Ten-minute addresses by representative mem- 


bers of religious bodies :-— 

Baptist. Rev. Dr. George H. Ferris of 
Philadelphia. 

Congregationalist. 

Christian. Rev, Dr. J. J. Summerbell, of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Episcopalian. Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, 
of New York. 

Ethical Culture Society. 

German Evangelical. Rev. Carl Voss of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Independent. Rev.. Dr. Algernon §. 
Crapsey of Rochester, N.Y. 


Jewish. Rabbi Dr. Joseph Krauskopf 
of Philadelphia. 

Universalist. 

Unitarian. Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of 


Washington, D.C. 
Friend. Miss Elizabeth Bowell Bond, 
Ex-Dean Swarthmore College. 
CLOSING SOCIAL. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Here and There. 


Among the new editions of our publica- 
tions is a fresh issue of Free Tract, No. 8, 
“Why Study the Bible,” by Rev. Mr. 
Sunderland. This is an excellent help 
in Post-office Mission work. ‘The Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” by Mr. Slicer, now appears 
in its ninth edition. Perhaps some have 
forgotten that we publish a Sunday-School 
help called, ‘‘How to Organize a Sunday 
School,” by Mrs. Beatley, of which a new 
issue of five hundred copies has been made. 
This is for free distribution. 

A sign of the times is revealed to us from 
England by the following paragraph from 
The Christian Life. It shows how increased 
attention is now given to preparation for 
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Sunday-School |instruction: ‘‘The’‘Birming- 
ham University Extension Committee have 
arranged a course of lectures on ‘The 
Art of Teaching, mainly designed for 
Sunday-School teachers. The chairmen 
whom they have selected include a local 
Unitarian, a Congregational minister, and 
the Bishop of Birmingham, The lectures 
are proving most popular, and the first had 
to be repeated. Mr. Frank Roscoe was the 
first lecturer, and appears to have given 
those who were fortunate enough to obtain 
admission some very striking hints on the 
proper method of teaching.” 

Our Sunday Schools will have the benefit 
of certain reprints of Easter Services, which 
are now ready. “The most important is 
the pamphlet, ‘Twelve Easter Songs,” 
carefully edited, and issued in 1907 (6 cents 
a copy, 60 cents a dozen). This contains 
no services. The same year was sent forth 
a collection of ‘‘Easter Poems,’’ which are 
adapted for concerts and recitations (10 
cents a copy; by mail, 12 cents). There 
are also on hand the popular Easter publi- 
cations, carols and services together, of 
1893, 1894, 1898 (6 cents per copy, 60 
cents per dozen). Orders can be sent to 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

The New York Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union, under the leadership of Mr. O.Ellery 
Edwards, Jr., is vigorously at work per- 
fecting plans relating to the new Graded 
System. Ina letter from President Edwards 
is the following passage, which shows that 
the system is not only to be adopted, but 
its lessons are to be explained and its prin- 
ciples applied. There is to be a course of 
lectures throughout the next School year, 
from October to May. ‘‘ Each grade will have 
a separate course of lectures, and one lecture 
will be given near the first of each month. 
The subject-matter of each lecture will be 
the subject-matter of the four or five follow- 
ing lessons. We hope to get our ministers to 
act as lecturers and in this way cover the 
ground thoroughly, to interest our people. 
We are not stopping with this, but propose 
to get the co-operation of Hicksite Quakers 
and Universalists if that can be done. If 
we are successful, we shall have the proposed 
Graded System in three liberal denomina- 
tions.” 

Mrs. J. W. Barnes comes to the support 
of Graded Courses for Sunday Schools in 
The Pilgrim Teacher for March, setting 
forth arguments for such lessons. 1. The 
Sunday School is now recognized as an 
educational force as well as an evangelistic 
agency. 2. The changes in’ secular educa- 
tion have tended towards a new system of 
religious instruction. 3. A changed point 
of view has come in education regarding 
the emphasis to be placed on the teaching 
material. 4. The child is now regarded as 
a developing creature, with spiritual needs 
that are difierent in the various periods of 


his life. All these points are enforced in 
due detail. 
I trust that Sunday-School teachers 


frequently think on the large subjects which 
lie back of our routine class work. In that 
case they will be considering some of the 
most vital themes of church life, the Chris- 
tian civilization. For instance, great re- 
vival agitations have affected New England, 
starting from Boston. They have been con- 
ducted for the most part on commendable 
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lines, quite different from the methods of 
days gone by. Dr. Chapman has not gone 
out of his way to assail ‘“‘infidels,” persons 
outside the church, or liberal denominations. 
He has not dwelt on future retribution or 
Vicarious atonement. His appeals have 
been through the head to the heart, as a 
matter of character, good citizenship, and 
discipleship to Jesus. No one has better 
summarized the whole subject of revivals 
and education than Dr. Henry C. King, 
president of Oberlin College, in the chapter, 
“Christian Training and the Revival,” found 
in that suggestive book of his} issued two or 
three years ago, “Personal and Ideal Ele- 
ments in Education.” It is well enough for 
those of our following to see that what is 
called the ‘‘emotional appeal” may have 
its proper place in thescondutt of life. 
James’s “The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience” clearly shows this. j aq 
Epwarp A, Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held on the afternoon and 


Marriages. 


Gertrude Estelle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Mock, and Rev. Edwin Evans of First Unitanan Parish, 
Ayer, ‘Mass , were united in marriage at the First Unita- 
rian Church, Rochester, N.Y., on Feb. 25, 1909, by Dr. 
William C. Gannett and Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 


Deaths. 


PARKER.—At Winchendon, Mass., Feb. 11, 1909, 
Laura Abbott, wife of Andrew Parker, and younger 
daughter of the late Isaac and Frances (Stearns) Morse of 
Winchendon, age 8o years. 

Mrs. Parker was for many years a resident of Brooklyn, 


N.Y. She was a member of the family whose generosity 
was so freely bestowed upon the town and the Church of 
the Unity. Largely through their efforts this church was 
established and by their endowments provided with 
exceptional facilities to do its work. Asa young woman 
she realized the worth of the liberal faith; and, througha 
long life burdened with many cares, she disclosed its 
adequacy for every need. Despite latter years of physical 
infirmities, her mind sought the best and her enthusiasm 
iu Unitarianism equalled that displayed in her early life 
when she labored zealously for the organization of a 
church of that body in a community pervaded by the 
strictest type of orthodoxy. W. W. P. 


J. 8, WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is oe, marked. 
Established prices for all work 
Advice and information given. 
; Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “* Undertaker, Boston.” 


YITUATION wanted for housework near Boston by 
>) young American woman with her infant, 3 mos. The 
husband is incurably ill in a home. Best of references. 
Address H. A. C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers, 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, cheen settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E, S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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evening of February 28, at Wollaston, Mass. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted en- 
tirely to business. 

“Voted, To carry on the Hospitality 
Work for Anniversary Week, as has been 
done the past few years. 

“Voted, To have the president authorize 
a committee of one to sign the constitution 
of the Missionary Exposition for 1910, 
provided, that on reading the same, it was 
considered advisable.’ 

An interesting incident of this meeting 
was the evident lack of a desire to omit any 
of these business meetings. This was mani- 
fest when the question was asked, ‘Shall 
we omit one of these meetings?’ Although 
no formal vote was taken, the unanimous 
opinion seemed to be that we needed them 
all. This is a very encouraging sign and 
proves conclusively that the federation is 
of value. 

During the evening meeting the unions 
presented very interesting reports. There 
were 128 delegates accounted for, but al- 
together there was an audience of considerably 
over 200. 

Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, LL.D., 
of Cambridge spoke on ‘‘The Romance of 
the Moral Life and the Spiritual Life of the 
Church.” 

The next meeting will be the annual meet- 
ing, on April 25, at All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Full details will be announced 
later. O. ArtHuR McMurbpIleg, 

Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 17, will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell. Sunday, 3.30 
p.M., March 14, Prof. George F. Moore will 
preach. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, March 19, at 11 o’clock. 
Any one interested will be cordially wel- 
comed. 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION 
oF Bosron.—A regular meeting was held 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, Monday evening, February 15. 
Supper was served to delegates as usual, 
when the meeting was called to order for a 
brief business session. A committee ap- 
pointed by the president to nominate 
directors for the ensuing year consisted 
of Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Littlefield, Mr. Nichols, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mrs. Edwards. 

As this meeting was one of three to be 
held in conjunction with the Tuckerman 
School, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Dean of the 
School, then took charge of the meeting. 
All joined heartily in the songs and read- 
ings of the special Tuckerman School Ser- 
vice. Dr. Hodge of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, was then introduced 
to speak on the subject, ‘‘ Jesus as a Teacher.” 

We must first of all realize, he said, that 
Jesus was a teacher rather than a preacher. 
He always spoke in stories, in parables, to 
his disciples as they gathered around him, 
and then gave explanations and instructions. 
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Preaching is overemphasized in the 
Christian Church. Some men preach ser- 
mons to children, but the best way to ap- 
proach a child with a certain thought is 
through a story. : 

Jesus faced the same question the teachers 
of all time must face,—whether to teach by 
impression or by self-expression. Our best 
teaching is found in the kindergarten, for 
there the children are taught through self- 
expression. As one goes higher it is not 
so good, though our universities do have 
some great teachers. Jesus taught by this 


means, he taught nothing by rote: he had, 


first, something to interest. 

Another source of his power was his be- 
lief in human nature. He had a purpose, 
an ideal: he was looking and working for a 
divine family, and he believed his disciples 
would see the efficiency of his ideal. The 
Hebrew prophets who always 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and John the Bap- 
tist all recognized God as a king and a stern 
judge; but Jesus recognized him as a loving 


Father whose voice was heard in the heart. | 
Jesus had a great social ideal, such a one 
as is essential in the Sunday-school and the 


day school. He emphasized the individual, 
but by letting the individual understand 


that his importance as such is only because’ 


the social unit is made up of individuals, and 
they must all live for the social unit. 

Progress in learning is along two lines, 
positive and negative. Jesus led men to 
learn by doing,—not first theory, 
practice ; 
philosophy about it as they went along. 
This is the method of the kindergarten and 
of every great teacher. The good teacher 
begins with the concrete,—possibly a Bible 
story or some other for illustration; then, 
at last, sums up the concrete in theory. 

The speaker then referred to the humor 
of Jesus, and gave quotations to illustrate 
it,—expressions which Jesus did not mean 
to be taken literally and which he did not 
explain. Humor marks the difference be- 
tween the enthusiast and the fanatic. It is 
unfortunate that the edge of most of Jesus’ 
witticisms which survive for us is lost 
through the uncongenial medium by which 
they have come to us. pet 

After the address Dr. Hodge answered 
questions from the floor regarding portions 
of his talk and other matters to do with 
teaching. 

So great was the interest in this meeting 
that it was mecessary to continue it beyond 
the usual time of closing, and all the audience 
felt very grateful to Dr. Hodge for a most 
helpful evening. Edna H. Stebbins, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches. 


Boston (Roxsury), Mass.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Henry T. Secrist: For many 
years this church has held Sunday evening 
services during Lent, and the series is now 
being held at 7.30 o’clock, with special 
music and short addresses. ‘The seats are all 
made free. The minister is speaking on 
the general subject, ‘‘ Why we are What we 
are.” The sub-topics are as follows: ‘‘ Be- 
lievers, not Atheists or Agnostics’”; ‘‘Fol- 
lowers of Christ, not Worshippers of Him’’; 
“Christians, not Jews or Buddhists’’; ‘‘ Prot- 
estants, not Roman Catholics’; “Liberals, 
not Evangelicals” ; “Defenders and Promoters 
of the Faith, not Infidels or Indifferentists.”’ 


| with the new church building. 


then. 
but nothing but practice and 
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New Lonpon, Conn.—All Souls’,;Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, Rev. Howard Colby 
Ives: On the 17th of February was held the 
third annual meeting and supper. As this 
meeting was a very important one in the 
history of the church, and as many good 
friends are interested in the progress of the 
work in New London, a report of it and of the 
main events of the winter may be acceptable. 
The treasurer’s report showed disbursements 
of almost $1,900 and all debts paid. ‘This is 
a budget.much larger than ever disbursed 
before, and the fact that it has been done with 
a larger sum raised by the people themselves 
than in any other year of our history seemed 
to all a matter for congratulation. There 
followed reports from the Sunday-school sec- 
retary and treasurer, the Women’s Branch 
Alliance, the Post-office Mission, the Chan- 
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| ning Social and Debating Society, Boys’ Club, 
said, 


and_ the Young™ People’s Christian Union. 
These all showed a most gratifying condi- 
tion of energy and vitality. The Women’s 
Alliance showed a growth in membership and 
in average attendance. The Sunday-school 
reported a membership of seventy, after losing 
a number of members through removal from 
town, and new members coming almost 
weekly. ‘There followed the report of the 
Building Committee, which has had charge 
for the past year of the matters connected 
Mrs. Ives, as 
secretary of the committee, read the report 
which showed that in addition to paying 


See that your Shoes have 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


The Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including 
highly polished floors. It is the 
Heel for street and House wear. It 
prevents your fine hardwood floors 
from being damaged by leather heels 
with nails. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
19 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
bre ore ig temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families i 
with the pel ofice. pe e families in close relations 

plications solicited from fam‘lies within fo i 
Boston, who will take children to board or ee 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wim. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field Satori 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 


a 
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$7,500 for the building lot and house now 
used temporarily as a place of worship, the 
committee has $1,643 paid in subscriptions 
and $7,576 in pledges still due. In addition 
$517 has been paid for architect’s fees and 
Sunday-school seatings. The plans for the 
new building as approved by the board of 
trustees were on exhibition and aroused 
great interest and enthusiasm. These plans, 
drawn by Edwin J. Lewis of Boston, pro- 
vide for an audience room seating about two 
hundred and twenty, and a large, light, and 
airy Sunday-school room underneath seating 
about two hundred scholars, and a kitchen 
adjoining. The whole is to cost about 
$22,500, including the land and furnishing 
of the church. This is rather more than was 
expected, owing to peculiarities of ground 
and location. Under the agreement with the 
American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Conference of Connecticut, who 
are each giving $5,000.towards this work, the 
whole sum must be in sight before beginning 
work, that dedication may be without a cent 
of debt. About $4,000 of the sum necessary 
to begin work is still lacking, but it is hoped 
to make arrangement for that soon and to be- 
gin actual work within a short time. It is 
hoped also to install a $2,000 organ while the 
church is being completed. Half the sum 
needed will probably be given from the Car- 
negie Fund for that purpose, and plans are 
formulating by which the rest will be assured. 
In addition to this very gratifying progress 


‘the social work of the society in the ,city 


has also been going steadily on. The Boys’ 
Brigade, which started in the Channing 


Society of this church, has now about fifty, 


members taken from all the churches of the 
city, and is controlled by a board of directors 
representing the associated churches, which 
guarantees the non-sectarian attitude of the 
work and allows it to appeal for support to 
the whole city. The Volunteer Probation 
Society, modelled on the Indianapolis system, 
also had its origin in this society and has now 
about twenty prominent men and women of 
the city pledged to act as volunteer proba- 
tion officers and work with the police court 
for the proper guarding and saving of the 
boys and girls of the city. The co-operation 
of the police judge and the prosecuting 
attorney and many energetic spirits in the 
community has been secured and good re- 
sults are expected. In October Booker T. 
Washington lectured in the Lyceum Theatre, 
under the auspices of the church, to over seven 
hundred people. This was spoken of as the 
best lecture given in New London for years. 
On April 8 Ex-President Charles W. Eliot is 
to lecture on ‘“The Progress of Municipal 
Reform, and its Relation to other Reforms,” 
and this will add greatly to the influence and 
strength of the church work in the city. On 
the whole the work seems to be established on 
a successful and permanent basis, and the 
society is looking forward to a life of growing 
usefulness and spiritual vigor. The merger of 
the two societies, Unitarian and Universalist, 
which was consummated a year ago, is proving 
a perfect success both from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency, and from the social 
and spiritual standpoint. In the new constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted at the annual meet- 
ing occurs this clause: ‘‘This church, being a 
merged church of both Unitarian and Univer- 
salist denominations, shall be represented on 
the year books of both bodies; make annual 


contributions to the general funds of both; 
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send representatives to the conferences of both, 
and ministers of both denominations shall be 
eligible to its pulpit.” There are also em- 
bodied in the constitution, under “Object of 
All Souls’ Church,” the Unitarian ‘‘Our Faith” 
and the Universalist ‘Statement of Faith’ 
together with the following ‘Freedom 
Clause’: “The principles embodied in the 
above statements of faith are commended, 
but assent to these or any other is not re- 
quired as a condition of membership.” ‘The 
practical effects of the merger are well shown 
in our Young People’s Christian Union, or- 
ganized under the Universalist Conference 
of Connecticut. Mrs. Ives has charge of 
this department of the work, and under her 
leadership the society is growing in strength 
and influence very rapidly. The feeling 
of fraternal cordiality which has grown 
up between the Unitarianis and Universalists 
in the State is not to be measured in words, 
We hope and believe that this is the first step 
towards a wider sympathy and a truer fellow- 
ship among these two leaders in liberal 
Christianity, 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. William W. Peck: ‘The annual meeting 
of this church was held in the Murdock’ Me- 
morial Hall. About one hundred sat down to 
supper, which was served by the men. After 
supper reports were rendered by speakers for 
the various organizations of the church which 
showed a condition of vigor in all depart- 
ments. Congregations have steadily in- 
creased. During the autumn vesper services 
were held each Sunday afternoon at 5. An 
adult study class, under the leadership of the 
minister, has been reading together Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s ‘‘Substance of Faith.” In re- 
sponse to a demand for a more intimate study 
of religious beliefs a bi-weekly conference is 
held on Wednesdays at the parsonage. The 
younger boys of the parish have been or- 
ganized in a club under the form of the 
Knights of King Arthur. On February 22 
Mr. and Mrs. Peck gave a reception to the 
parish as an observance of the first anni- 
versary of their settlement. With a prev- 
alent spirit of good will and increasing en- 
thusiasm the outlook brightens as this church 
advances to meet more fully the needs of the 
community. 
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Personal. 


Rev. L. R. Daniels after a six years’ pas- 
torate with the Unitarian Society of Houlton, 
Me., goes to Yarmouth, Me., having received 
and accepted a call to Central Church of 
that place. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of All 
Souls’ Church in New York, is always a 
welcome visitor in Boston. Last Sunday 
he preached in the morning in the South 
Congregational Church, and in the evening 
in the course of sermons given under the 
title of the “Forward Movement” at the 
Second Church. Although the names do 
not indicate it, both of these churches are 
Unitarian, as is also the church in New York 
to which Mr. Slicer ministers with great 
ability. In civic affairs in New York, al- 
though he has drawn a hot fire of criticism 
because of his attitude towards some of 
Gov. Hughes’s reforms, he is recognized as 
a power and has done as much as any one 
man to banish gambling. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society during February: — 

Feb. 1. Erie. Pa., Sunday-school.. £3.00 
z. Quincy, Mass., Sunday- school . 10,00 
2. Watertown, Mass., Sunday- -school - 10.00 
3. Boise, Ida., Sunday- -school . 2.00 
8. Kenosha, Wis., Sunday -school. 2.00 

14. Boston, Mass., Arlington Street Church. 100.00 
14. Palo Alto, Cal., Sunday-school. . 1.00 
14. Reading, ‘Mass., Sunday-school . 5.00 
17. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday- -school. . 4.00 
18. Newburyport, Mass. », Sunday- school... 5.00 
19, Providence, R.I., First Congregational 
Sunday- -school.. 5.36 
23. New Bedford, Mass., Society « 20.00 
24. Keene, N.H., "Sund: ay-School. . REP A) Miia. Bele 
24. Salem, Mass., NorthiSocletyie. i. sJ veil i2§.00 
25. Kennebunk, Me., Sunday-school. . 10.00 
27. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Society... 15.00 


RICHARD C, HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, March 20, at 10.30 A.M., 
Mr. Louis P. Nash will give the third of the 
series of ‘‘ Demonstration Lessons.” 

On Thursday March 25, at 10.30 A.M., 
Mrs. White will lecture (at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 87 Poplar Street, Boston) 
on ‘The Settlement Work of Elizabeth 
Peabody House.” 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Miaudfacturing Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


“What is meant by ‘nutritious food?” 
“Something to eat that ain’t got no taste to 
at? 

“Which animal is satisfied with the least 
amount of nourishment?’’ “The moth. It 
eats only holes.” 


There was a mourning band around the 
coat sleeve, and the little girl sitting opposite 
gazed intently at the wearer for some time. 
Finally when the car stopped she piped out, 

_ “Mother, why don’t they crawl up the other 
arm?” 


Teacher: “Now, Willie, what plant was 
it Sir Walter Raleigh discovered?’’ Willie: 
“Don’t know.’ Teacher (trying to ex- 


plain): ‘‘What does your father smoke?” 
Willie (whose father is a fish-curer): ‘‘Had- 
docks.”’ 


Earnest Female: ‘‘Professor, I hear you 


are a great ornithologist.” Professor: “I 
am an ornithologist, madam.’ Earnest 
Female: ‘Then could you kindly tell me 


the botanical name for a whale?’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Teacher: “What kind of a bird did Noah 
send out of the ark?” Small Boy: “A 
dove.” ‘Teacher: ‘‘I’m surprised to find 
that the smallest boy in the class is the only 
one to know.” Big Boy: ‘Please, teacher, 
his father keeps a bird shop.” 


““Mither, I was whipped again the day 
for that multiplication table.” “Eh, lad- 
die! how is that? I thocht ye had it clear 
eneuch to me this morning?” “Ay, 
mither; but ye ask it straight on, and then 
I can say it. But the maister ay ravels it.” 


“Waiter,” said a traveller'in a railroad 
restaurant, ‘“‘did you say I had twenty 
minutes to wait or that it was twenty 
minutes to eight?’’ ‘‘Nayther. Oi said ye 
had twinty minutes to ate, an’ thot’s all ye 
did have. Yer train’s just gone.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


“How was your speech received at the 
club?” asked one of Chumley’s friends. 
“Why, they congratulated me very heartily. 
In fact, one of the members came to me and 
told me that, when I sat down, he had said 
to himself it was the best thing I had ever 
done,’’—Youth’s Companion, 


On her way home from morning service, 
says a writer in the New York Press, Mrs 
Scott complained to the friend who had 
joined her of the exceeding dulness of the 
sermon. 
cheap,” little Jimmy hastened 
“You only paid a dime for it.” 


to say. 


“T tell you I won’t have this room,” pro- 
tested the old lady to the bell-boy who was 
conducting her. “I ain’t. a-goin’ to pay 
good money for a pigsty with a measly little 
foldin’ bed in it. If you think that jest be- 
cause I’m from the country’’— Profoundly 
disgusted, the boy cut her short. “Get in, 
mum, get in,’ he ordered. ‘This ain’t yer 
room. This is the elevator.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Captain Foretopp tells a story of a noted 
divine who was ou his steamer when a great 
gale overtook them. ‘“‘It looks pretty bad,” 
said the Bishop to the Captain. ‘‘Couldn’t 
be much worse, Bishop,’ replied Foretopp. 
Half an hour later the steamer was leaking 
like an old door. ‘Looks worse, I think, 
Captain,” said the Bishop. ‘‘We must trust 
in Providence now, Bishop,” answered 
Foretopp. ‘‘Oh, I hope it has not come to 
that,” gasped the Bishop. 


“Yes, mamma, but it was very |~ 
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BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
éCO 


éo$ We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse 

Cuimine Hacz Ciocks 
CHIMINGWEST MINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases | 
fof best workmanship. 


51: WASHINGTON SF 


The Problem Solved 
No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 Ibs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue {j 
Let our Engineersfigureout your need 


Lunt-MossCo. 438, MarketSt. Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & GO., LID. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


DURABLE RUGS] 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
Carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly. 

Write for further particulars. 
> LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. races cere irae Coming 


girls’ dormitory. RR, Prencipal 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By Frepreric H. Kent 
A true image of Jesus isseen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By FIvE MINISTERS 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
addfess the President, 
F.C SOUTHWORTH. 


‘‘JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


